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FOR CHRISTMAS ~ GORHAM 


Milady—the season's smartest 
compact. Powder, rouge and two 
generous mirrors. Sterling silver. 


$9.50. 


Complete children’s sets or in- 
dividual pieces are always 
appreciated. Sterling Bunny 
spoon. $3.50. 


They drink the last drop when 
milk is served in a Gorham 
Animal Cup. Sterling $14.00 


corre I 


A gift for the smoker in sterling 
and gold. Very thin—holds 20. 
$50.00. 


= 


DEFT HANDS 
Have Transformed Silver Into 
Exquisite Christmas Gifts 


OUR jeweler’s store is gay 

with gifts for Christmas. 
Royal gifts in silver wrought with 
infinite care by the Gorham Master 
Craftsmen. Gifts for today, simple 
or elaborate, so enduring they will 
be the prized heritage of coming 
generations. These are but a few of 
the many pieces your jeweler will 


gladly show you. 
Cc - / 


Ask too for the Gorham Christmas Book 


GORHAM 


race ean 


Member of Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SILVER 


An exquisite gift is Gorham's 
new Queen Loutse toilet set. In 
Sterling Silver. 


Every man and every woman 
wants a knife. This one in ster- 
ling has two blades, cleaner, 
scissors. $14.50. 


Handsome, practical, this gift 
will last a man a lifetime. Ster- 
ling silver. $25.00 the pair. 


A fit setting for the finest portrait. 
Sterling silver in many designs 
and sizes. This one 814 x 1914. 


$85.00. 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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EARS 


For the First Time! 


A machine is offered you which will do these 
four things in one revolution of the drum: 


TYPEWRITE THE BODY OF A LETTER 
FILL IN THE ADDRESS ON THE LETTER 
PRINT A FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE 
TYPEWRITE THE ADDRESS ON THE ENVELOPE 


At each revolution of the machine you get a completed letter and envelope 
with change of address. Both the body of the letter and the address are com- 
posed on the Multigraph Keyboard Compotype, so that the type is identical, and 
are printed through the same ribbon. The signature is printed direct from a 
cut inked by an ink-roll attachment. 


— lle 
addressing 


For Full 
Particulars 


Look in your telephone 
book under “American Mul- 
tigraph Sales Co.,” for ad- 
dress of our nearest Division 
Office or write to 1834 East 
40th St., Cleveland, O. 

The new Addressing Mul- 
tigraph and its companion 
the Multigraph Keyboard 
Compotype will revolution- 
ize form-letter production 
both in economy and in 
quality of product—and 
each machine has many 
other interesting and profit- 
able uses. 

It will pay you to see these 
new equipments in opera- 
tion at one of our Division 


Offices. 

THE 
AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
SALES COMPANY 
1834 East 40th Street, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A digestive aid 
that never works 
overtime! 


HE next time you feel uncomfortable after 
eating, try a couple of Gastrogen Tablets. 
They will give you quick relief from your in- 
digestion, heartburn or gas—without in the 
least interfering with your normal digestion. 


For Gastrogen Tablets never go too far, as 
soda bicarbonate and preparations containing 
it are very apt to do. With alkalies of that 
kind, the least overdose leaves your stomach 
with an alkaline residue that is almost as un- 
welcome as the hyperacidity itself. 


For normal, healthy digestion requires a 
slight acidity of the stomach—1-5 of 1 percent 
—and until nature restores this balance, proper 
digestion is out of the question. 


Gastrogen Tablets stop ’ 
when they correct acidity 


Gastrogen Tablets have the happy faculty of 
overcoming hyperacidity quickly, then stop- 
ping their work. They cannot alkalize the 
stomach. You could eat them all day, and the 
excess would only pass through your system 
harmless and unchanged. 


So, if you suffer from digestive distress, give 
Gastrogen Tablets a trial. Find out what it 
means to correct indigestion without hamper- 
ing digestion! 

Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe and effec- 
tive. They drive away the discomfort of indi- 
gestion, heartburn and gas in ten to fifteen 
minutes. They have a spicy, aromatic flavor 
that everybody likes, and as an agent for sweet- 
ening the breath they can hardly be excelled. 


Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also 
in cabinet-size bottles of 60 tablets for 
60c. If you want to try them bole 
you buy them, send the coupon for free 
introductory packet of 6 tablets. 


GASTROGEN 
OMablets 


© Bristol-Myers Co., 1926 












LETTERS 








Spenders 


Sirs: 

All praise for your subtly sympathetic 
account of the Anheuser-Busch fortunes 
(Time, Dec. 6). I used to be something 
of a hister* myself and still am wherever 
I get a chance, so I mourned with you for 
what happened to those great St. Louis 
gents. But why didn’t you drop one of 
your classy footnotes in that story and tell 
about the old time “spenders,” as they 
used to call ’em, the backbone of the beer 
game. They were guys with whaling ca- 
pacities for the old foamy, light or dark, 
ale, beer or stout, and the companies 
provided them with plenty of pocket money 
to go around from bar to bar, from city 
to city, walking up to the rail and yelling 
out real loud, ‘“‘“Round o” BUDWEISER (or 
Pilsener, or Pabst)! Come on! Everybody 
up!” And everyone that was in that bar 
would scoot up to the mahogany to get 
a free drink. The theory was that some 
one else would then say, “Give us two of 
the same,” or “This round’s on me! Make 
her the same all round.” Only the inex- 
perienced, or the filthy rich and half-tight 
would fall for it hard, of course, but it 
was good advertising anyway, the best you 
could have bought. They were always big 
heavy birds, those “speriders,” great jovial, 
red-nosed, pot-bellied hail-fellows that made 
the crowd feel good, though I once saw a 
skinny little Irish mick that did it and 
could drink his weight in beer without eat- 
ing a single pretzel. It’s too bad they’re 
gone, isn’t it? 

FrReD (“FRENCHY”) SPAHLING 
Chicago, Il. , q 
Nor did “spenders” relinquish 

their activities even going from 
city to city but operated with un- 
remitted gusto in club cars of rail- 
road trains.—ED. 


. . . 


Mechanics 


Sirs: 

I think the thing that impresses me most 
about your publication is your speed in 
getting news into your publication. It prob- 
ably was an easy proposition to handle 
the news in a_ week’s time and get 
it out when your circulation was only ten 
or twenty-five thousand, but I hardly see 
how you handle news events as rapidly as 
you do with your present advertised cir- 
culation of over 125,000.7 

JOHN N. BROWNING 

The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, 

Maysville, Ky. 

For TIME, presses work over- 


time, mails are swift.—ED. 


Terminology 


Sirs: 

Admiral Irwin’s letter published in Time, 
Nov. 22, is not entirely accurate. Though 
the Admiral lives in close proximity to 
the enlisted men, his rank is such as to 
prevent much personal contact with their 
attitude on informal matters. And _in- 
formally the majority of the bluejackets 
call themselves “gobs.” I know this from 
daily contact and many informal talks 
with enlisted men. Almost invariably they 
use the term without thought as to its 


erigin or meaning. There is, however, 
a decided prejudice against the term 
among officers and a few men. TIME 


can be just as. concise and even more 
correct in using “bluejacket” for designat- 
ing enlisted men. “Sailor” is too in- 
definite. 

Please do not publish my name as I do 
not want to offend Admiral Irwin—I hap- 
pen to know him personally. Thank you. 





TIME withholds this original sub- 
seriber’s name and the name of the 
warship on which he serves, in de- 
ference to his wishes.—Eb. 


*Newsstand-buyer Spahling’s meaning is 


obscure but presumably “hister,” pro- 
nounced with the “‘i’’ long, means “hoister” 
or “beer-hoister,” slang noun.—Eb. 


+The print order of this issue is 154,000 


(2) 


Sirs: 
_ 1 wonder if Admiral Irwin would ob- 
ject to someone calling a Marine a 


“Leatherneck,” or an Infantryman a 


“Doughbelly” ? 
ROBERT W. HAWKINS, M. D. 

Brazil, Ind. 

A better question: Would Ma- 
rine Major General Lejeune ob- 
ject to the first, or Chief of Staff 
Summerall to the second?—Ep. 


Miserable 


Sirs: 

I have your circular letter of Nov. 15 
and I do not intend renewing my sub- 
scription to Time. It is, without question, 
the most miserably and _ unpleasantly 
written magazine that I have had. 

ERNEST INGOLD 

Ernest Ingold, Inc. 

Wholesale Radio 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Big Order 
Sirs: 
- - » Question: 


Will you please enumerate for me in the 
order of their importance in the educa- 
tion of man—the works of George Ber- 
nard Shaw. This is probably a big order 
but I’m sure it would be appreciated by 
other subscribers besides myself. 

Thanking you for any effort on my 
behalf, 

Dr. FRANCIS V. GOWEN 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Author Shaw is reputedly of the 
opinion that the order of impor- 
tance of his works is the same as 
the order of their appearance, and 
has written an explanatory and 
= preface for each.— 

D. 


Jog 
Sirs: 

Early last spring two young men who 
were members of your staff staged a very 
interesting test, a sort of questionnaire, 
before a joint meeting of the local Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Advertising Club. 
The writer had the honor of winning 
this competition, whose prize was a year's 
subscription to TIME. 

I understand that most of the partici- 
pants who won prizes have received. their 
copies. It is true that one of the win- 
ners died before the subscription started, 
but his widow is now enjoying TIME every 
week. The writer, however, has not yet 
seen a copy of TiME and I earnestly hope 
that this request may jog your memory. 

Maurice R. QUICK 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


. * . 
Hot Iron 
Sirs: 
I receive your magazine together with a 
large class of government students, in 


which we put about one-third of our class 
time in the study of Time. It is an easy 
as well as interesting way of keeping 
abreast of present day movements. 

TimE strikes me as being clever with a 
slight (very slight) spirit of the crusader. 
Having to put that word slight in is the 
one thing I dislike about your magazine. 
Brand crime, corruption and hypocrisy with 
a hotter iron. Fry the “greasy’’ politi- 
cians in their own fat. 

Yours for a hotter Time. 


WaRREN CAMPBELL 
Norman, Okla. 


Bad Jest 


Sirs: 

Under Sport, we read: 

“Joesting did his best.... Benjamin 
Friedman knew how to take a Joest. He 
took him on his flank, etc.” 

TiME’s Sport editor must have been 
using his binoculars wrong end to. Here's 
how Bennie stacked up beside the “Joest”: 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio. under the act of March 8, 1879. 
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“Likea Tonicto 1 


ired Brains” 


Are these famous essays—by Dr. Frank Crane 


OU’VE read them in the news- 
papers. You’ve heard people 
discuss them. You’ve heard preach- 
ers, speakers, leaders in every busi- 
ness and profession quote from them. 


Who hasn’t, at some time or 
other, thrilled to the friendly, hope- 
ful, inspiring essays of Dr. Frank 
Crane? Four-minute chats that you 
can digest with your breakfast—or 
on the train—or while you’re wait- 
ing for an appointment—or amy- 
where! You can carry them in your 
pocket. You can “take” one of his 
essays every now and then—as you 
would take a cold shower or a brisk 
walk. As you read, your head goes 
up—your shoulders go back—you 
face the world with a smile and a 
shrug! 


That’s what Dr. Frank Crane does 
for you—is doing for 
millions every day. He 
lifts the load of worry 
from your shoulders. He 
turns up the corners of 
your mouth. He makes 
your heart young—your 
mind alert—shows you 
the way to live. 


Best of all, he shows 
you the way to. think. 
Makes it easier for you 
to face the battles of life. 
Helps you meet the 
crises—helps you solve 


the problems—helps you 


A Few of the 
400 Titles— 


The Unconquerable 
If I were God 

How ta Go to Sleep 
From the Chin Up 
For Lovers to Read 
Self-Starters 

The Price of Liberty 
The Greatest Enemy 
The Real Aristocrat 
How to Keep Friends 
The Joy of Work 


face tomorrow with the feeling that 
you will win. 


His Remarkable Career 


When Dr. Crane began writing, 
twelve years ago, he was virtually 
unknown. His essays appeared at 
first in one newspaper, but soon 
they were appearing in forty news- 
papers in our largest cities. 


Now he has the first world syndi- 
cate of newspapers, and his work 
appears daily in 167 papers in 
America and scores of them in 17 
foreign countries. His daily audi- 
ence has grown to 20 million readers! 


The secret of Dr. Crane’s remark- 
able career is that he gave people 
something they wanted, something 
they needed, in the way that did 

them the most good! 


Since he began writing 
he has won millions of 
friends by his sublime 


common sense. He him- 
self selected the 400 
essays in this ten-volume 
set. They are the cream 
of -his writings—great 
thoughts expressed in 
simple, forceful lan- 
guage. They give you 
poise, self-control, de- 
termination, will-power! 


Use the Coupon NOW 


Examine this splendid set of Dr. 
Frank Crane’s essays FREE. Just 
use the special coupon below, and 
the complete ten volume set will go 
forward to you at once. 


Within 5 days you have the 
privilege of returning the books with- 
out cost, or keeping the set for your 
own and sending only six monthly 
payments of $2 each in full payment. 


YOU ARE THE JUDGE! If 
you don’t feel that these essays will 
be a daily source of inspiration and 
cheer to you—if you don’t find the 
little volumes crowded with help, 
advice and friendly suggestions on 
the business of living—just return 
them and the examination will have 
cost you nothing. Clip and mail this 
coupon NOW. Wm. H. Wise & Co., 
Dept. 412-A 50 West 47th Street, 
New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 412-A 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


You may send me for free examination and 
approval the ten-volume set of Dr. Frank Crane’s 
famous Four-Minute Essays. Within 5 days I will 
either return he ibooks without obligation, or keep 
them for my own and snd you $2 as first payment 
and $2 for the following five mopths (total only $12) 
in full payment. 


Address. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsececs coos 
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Net yards gaimed 11, (yes, eleven), Joest- 
ing 116. It generally took Bennie et al. 
to the number of three and four to 
“take the Joest’’; Bennie looked anything 
but All-American calibre in directing 
Michigan: to but three first downs, one re- 
sulting from penalty, against 19 chalked 
up for the Galloping Gophers. 

Why not tell the true story of how an 
unlucky fumble by Minnesota allowed the 
winning score to be made? 

A joint subscriber, and an admirer, 

H. R. PoRTMANN, P. M. 

United States Postoffice 


Currie, Minn. 
World’s Finest 
Sirs: 


In a number of your recent issues you 
have given space to the opening concerts, 
of the season, of many of our auspicious 
American Symphony Orchestras. You got 
as far west as San Francisco, enlightening 
your readers of the splendid orchestra up 
there, under the direction of famed and 
able Alfred Hertz. 

I think you might well have included 
the activities of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, directed magnificently 
by Walter Henry Rothwell, and given the 
assuredness of financial support by our 
great art-patron and philanthropist: Wil- 
liam A. Clark Jr., (son of the late Sen. 
W. A. Clark). We, in Los Angeles, know 
that our orchestra may well be included 
among the first seven, at least, in the 
United States. It numbers in its roster 
some one hundred of the most able mu- 
sicians to be found anywhere. In fact, 
some of the chairs are occupied by men 
who could easily go out on their own as 
great soloists. 

... Also, in Los Angeles, allow me to 
say, that exclusive of its tremendous eco- 
nomic possibilities, this city offers through- 
out the year the finest artistic attractions 
this world possesses. Theatrically, we are 
fast becoming independent of the East. . . . 

We have a man here, Len. E. Behymer, 
who for the last 35 years has given So. 
California, each winter, the finest musical 
attractions that the world has to offer. 
In artistic and musical circles of Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, London, Rome, etc. the 
name “Bee” merits international fame, and 
as a great impressario he ranks with the 
greatest of the times. L. E. Behymer has 


arranged for Los Angeles thirty-two per- 
formances of The Miracle, beginning some 
time next month, and we are to have 
Max Reinhardt, himself, here to give this 
great spectacle greater importance. Los 
Angeles owes, artistically, to W. A. Clark 


Jr. and L. E. Behymer, a debt of grati- 
tude that should amount to a memorial... . 

TIME is a great news-organ. I would 
not miss reading every week’s issue, from 
cover to cover, for any other printed mat- 
ter I ever saw! 


GreorGE W. GRIMM 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Hall of Oregon 
Sirs: 

I am writing to correct an error which 
appears on p. 26 of Time, Nov. 8 in the 
footngte to the article regarding the 


University of Oregon. 


The newly elected president of the 
University of Oregon at Eugene is Dr. 
Arnold Bennett Hall J.D., LL.D., who 


is brought here from the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The president of the Board 
of the University of Oregon is 
James W. Hamilton of Roseburg, 
who has held this office for 


years. 
J. M. CLIFFORD 
The Wilcox-Hayes Co. 
Dried Fruit and Canned Food Dept. 
Portland, Ore. 


of Regents 
Judge 
Oregon, 
several 


Suspicious 
Sirs: 

Is there anything your writers’ respect? 
Your circulation manager has just sent me 
“literature’’ suggesting TIME as a Xmas 
gift. One piece of his “literature” is a 
particularly inane letter about Santa Claus 
and a man named Marcus. The letter has 
this man Marcus refusing Santa Claus’s 
offer of the Presidency of the United States 
simply because it “would mean packing 
up and moving to another city.’’ Continuous 
reading of your weekly “President’s Week” 


and now this latest slap at the highest 
office in the U. S. makes me mighty 
suspicious. 

Louis C. AMES 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
4 








Knows None 


Sirs: 

I have just received your circular with 
the pictures of Ben Franklin, Caesar, Marie 
Antoinette, etc. advertising special rates 
for subscriptions sent as gifts to friends. 
Very clever circular. You suggest to your 
subscribers that their friends are Caesars, 
Voltaires, Chaucers, Bacons. Very clever 
rates.... 

No doubt you will get a lot of new 
subscribers but NOT from me! I don’t 
know any Caesars, Franklins, etc... . 

I. K. JOHANSSEN 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Mountaineers 


Sirs: 

Can you supply any other stanzas of the 
poem on the mountaineers, one stanza of 
which was published in the Oct. 4 issue 


on page 387? 
C. G. Woopsury 
3433 Porter St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
The stanza that Subscriber Wood- 


bury saw printed was: 
The mountaineers are a hardy lot 
They live in woody niches 
They tear their socks on jagged rocks, 
And swear like angry witches. 
Another one (incomplete): 
The mountaineers are a hardy lot, 
They eat ground glass and matches, 
They wash it down with — — — 
And wonder why it scratches. 
Let those subscribers who know 
other stanzas mail them direct to 
Subscriber Woodbury at the above 


address.—ED. 


Robinn 


Sirs: 

- . + What place in Time has the letter 
of Mary Elizabeth Robinn appearing in 
TIME on Nov. 22? Any itinerant may pick 
up salacious gossip among the _ servants 
and sycophants of the very exalted in Lon- 
don, in the Paris edition of 2 New York 
paper, or in the houses of joy in Ber- 
ae 

Do not for one minute think that I am 
an Indignant Briton, if I protest... . 
The British have never made a Tin God 
of Edward, though we love him very 
much. 

Citizens of the United States have tried 
to do that, as it has remained for this 
person from Boston to proclaim herself 
the vehicle of the excreta of Europe... . 

Would it be possible to let us know 
how old Mary Elizabeth Robinn may be? 

J. A. M. HEMMEON, M. D. 

Wolfville, Nova Scotia 

Canada 

° ° ° 
Sirs: 
Surely the great United States does not 


need the protection of Mary Elizabeth 
Robinn from a foreign prince who is 
quietly minding his own _ business’ in 


Europe!... 

"Tis true that “A 
king,” but this lady’s 
terest in a_ bachelor 
prompted her to follow him around. It 
would appear as though she _ returned 
home piqued at a failure to penetrate even 


cat may look at a 
extraordinary  in- 
prince’ evidently 


the outer fringe of the Court she _ pre- 
sumes to quote. ... * 
a ee A 
Georgetown, Ontario, Canada 











Sirs: 

. . « I am not clear as to whether this 
lady is a disappointed old maid or a design. 
ing widow. ... 

To my mind, the dear old lady is 
evidently anxious to air her literary at- 
tainments, and to convey to such of your 
readers as may be interested in her com- 
murmication the impression that her liter. 
ary knowledge is wide-spread and that she 
is a very earnest reader of a great many 
interesting papers, but just why a lady of 
this sort should include Punch in her lit- 
erary pursuits is beyond my comprehen. 
sion, as her letter conveys very clearly 
that she is a person absolutely devoid of 
a sense of humor. I only hope that 
your correspondent is not endeavoring to 
enter the arena as a propagandist and 
bring any misunderstanding between the 
good feeling of this country and the good 
feeling of that country of which the Prince 
of Wales will in years to come be the 
reigning Sovereign. 

JAMES HARTLEY 

New York, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

Unless you continue to print more of 
Mary Elizabeth Robinn’s letters and stop 
using the word “Manhattan” I will stop 
my subscription. ... 

That disappointed virgin Robinn must 
need a mate to soften her perennial ire 
against the Prince of Wales. As far as I 
can remember (and that is some two years 
back) she has been scolding you about the 
Prince’s baggy eyes, or is it trousers? 
You need no humorous column as long as 
you sow your LETTERS with such luscious 
tidbits of outraged virginity. If you stop 
my subscription because of the above—lI'll 
—I’ll—well, I'l] have no more sunshine in 
my dreary, newspaper life! 

THEODORA MARCONE 

New York Evening Post, 

New York, N. Y. 


Sirs: 
The urge to write a letter comes to all 
Englishmen—they address it to the Lon- 


don Times. The same urge comes to 
Americans—they send it to TIME. 
But do you have to print letters like 


that of Mary.« Elizabeth Robinn? We 
gravely suspect Miss Robinn of being one 
of that shining galaxy of women who 
wear spectacles, carry Boston bags and 
hold degrees from at least three uni- 
versities. Or maybe—this is mere conjec- 
ture, but we feel it may hit the mark—she 
is still smarting from being one of those 
American girls whom the Prince couldn't 
dance with because of an _ overcrowded 
dance program. On sober second thought, 
please do print every letter Miss Robinn 
writes; she is too entertaining to be 
buried in obscurity. ... 

My husband complains 
He says Dishes, Babies 
have to wait until I read 


to back. 
EUNICE Eppy BRAATEN 
_ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


against TIME. 
and Dinner all 
it from front 


Sirs: 

Permit me to protest the misspelling of 
my name on the letter page of your 
issue of Nov. 12. I have no desire to be 
thought a “Robbin.” 

Mary ELIZABETH ROBINN 

Boston, Mass. 

To the erring proofreader who 
permitted the addition of a “b 
and the subtraction of an “n,” a 
thorough-going rebuke.—ED. 





THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS $5 YEARLY 


—and the subscribers read it from cover to cover 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton BuILpInGc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 
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How THE OUTSTANDING BOOK 
IS CHOSEN EACH MONTH 


A reply to a criticism sometimes advanced against the “Book-of-the-Month Club” idea 


E Book-of-the-Month Club is a service which prevents 
busy or procrastinating people from missing the outstand- 
ing books as they are published. It has engaged a group of 

five critics to select the most readable and important book each 
month—Henry Seidel Canby, Chairman, Heywood Broun, 
Christopher Morley, Dorothy Canfield and William Allen 
White. The book selected each month is sent to all subscribers, 
who pay the same price (no more) that the publisher himself 
charges. This unique service has been very widely praised, and 
many thousands of intelligent readers have now subscribed to it. 
It has, however, met with an interesting criticism in some quar- 
ters. It is: ‘I don’t want any one to select what books I shall 
read. I want to choose my own books.’ What force is there 


in this objection? 


AVE you ever given thought to the 
considerations that mow move you in 
deciding to read any book? You hear 

it praised by a friend. Or you see an adver- 
tisement of it in a newspaper. Or you read a 
review of it by some critic, whose account of 
it excites your interest. You decide you must 
read that book. Note, however, what has 
happened: itisalwaysrecommendation from 
some source, that determines you to read it. 
True, your choice is completely free, but you 
exercise your choice among recommended 


books. 


Observe what follows, after you are thus in- 
fluenced, quite legitimately, to read a certain 
book. Sometimes—but sometimes only—you 
go right out, buy it and read it. More often, 
however, if you are the average person your 
fine intention goes to seed. For one reason or 
another, you neglect to get it. You hear other 
intelligent people discussing it; you get an- 
noyed with yourself; you say: “I must not 
continue to forget to get that book!” But in 
the end—all too frequently—you miss read- 
ing it altogether; you confess sadly to some- 
one that you “‘never got around to it.” 


Now, what would be the difference, were 
you a Book-of-the-Month Club subscriber? 
Strange to say, upon analysis, you will find 
thatin practice you would be enabled to exercise 
4 greater liberty of choice, and above all you 
would actually get the books—without fail— 
that you decide to read. How? 


How the “Book-of-the-Month” 
is chosen 


All the new books each month are sub- 
mitted for consideration by the publishers. 
Necessarily there is at first some elimination; 
certain books are obviously designed for 
special classes of readers. Usually, each 
month, the choice narrows among from 
twenty to thirty books. A copy of each one 
of these boc'-s is sent to each member of the 
Selecting Committee. There is no discussion, 


Each one reads the books independently, and 
gives them a rating in the order in which he 
himself prefers them. The book which emerges 
with the highest total rating becomes the 
“book-of-the-month” and is forthwith sent 
out to Book-of-the-Month Club subscribers 

What is the effect of this method of inde- 
pendent voting? If three or four out of five 
individuals (of such good judgment and such 
varying taste) award a book first place among 
twenty or thirty considered, as has frequently 
happened, and if the other judges award it 
second, third, or even fourth place, out of so 
many books—(and this too has never failed 
to happen)—clearly it is Jikely to be a book 
well worth reading. Certainly, it will have as 
strong recommendation behind it as behind 
the books you are influenced to read through 
other sources. The chances are all in favor of 
its being a book that you would not care to miss 
reading. 


Handed to you 
by the postman 
—the outstand- 
ing new book 


each month! 


Nevertheless, tastes differ. This combined 
vote of the judges is not infallible, and they 
would be the last ones to consider it so. Their 
choice simply represents a sensible method of 
arriving at one outstanding book each month 
—and it works! The books they choose are 
outstanding; but nobody compels you to like 
them, nor even to read them. Your own taste 
is considered, for you, quite as sacred as 
theirs. € 


Your Choice is Widened 


Therefore, when the “book-of-the-month” 
is sent to you—at the same time a list of other 
important new books, which received a high 
rating in the \vote of the judges, is sent 
with it. 

And, in any one month, if the book you 
receive does not meet your particular taste in 
reading, you may exchange it for anyone of the 
other new books, which are described for the 
very purpose of enabling you to make a 
choice. The ultimate result, therefore, is that 
you can actually, in practice, exercise a wider 
and more discriminating choice among the 
new books than you now do, under your 
present haphazard method of reading. More 
important still, you find that you actually ob- 
tain the books you intend to read. 


If you are interested in this service, will you 
not send for our prospectus, in which com- 
plete details about this plan are given? The 
service is working smoothly and conveniently 
for many thousands of people; and they are 
delighted—as you will be—with the result, 
which is that at last, simply, easily and enjoy- 
ably, you will find yourself reading the books 
you promised yourself to read. Your request 
for our prospectus will involve you in no obli- 
gation to subscribe. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 21, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me without cost, your prospectus outlining 
the details of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. 
This request involves me in no obligation to subscribe 
to your service. 





The quality of radio reception de- 
pends as much on the speaker as 
on the receiving set. They work 
together. One must be as good as 
the other. Be sure yours is an At- 
water Kent Radio Speaker. It isthe 
standard of tone, everywhere. Model 
L illustrated, price $16.00 


i, 


MODEL 35, six-tube ONE Dial receiver, less tube3 
and batteries, but with battery cable attached, $70. Model H Radio Speaker, brown crys- 
talline finish, $21. Model G, same as Model H, but in amber buff and sage green, $23 


Hose Curistmas Girts. What planning, 
y pre solicitude, what sacrifice they represent! 
And, alas! How quickly they are forgotten unless 
they fill more than a fleeting need. 

But Radio is never forgotten. It brings happi- 
ness for al] the days to come. In choosing a gift 
that means so much, you will want to be sure of 
rightness in every quality. With Atwater Kent 
Radio you are sure. 


Now only One Dial ¢o turn! 


What the self-starter did for the automobile, 
Atwater Kent One Dial operation is doing for 
Radio. Now amyone can get as good results as a radio 
engineer—and get them instantly. You don’t 


have to hunt for stations, Everything within range 
comes marching in as you turn the One Dial. 
There are no auxiliary devices with which you 
have to fiddle to hear the programs clearly. ‘This 
is rea/ Ont Dial control— swift, certain, reliable. 


For a demonstration before Christmas, see the 


nearest Atwater Kent dealer NOW. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING:—T he Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings 
you the stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s finest program. 

Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: 
weaF...New York wsat.....Cincinnati wrt... Philadelphia 
wyar...Providence wram.....Cleveland weak... Pittsburgh 
werl......Boston wtaG.....Worcester wor...... Buffalo 
wrc...Washington WGN . Chicago woc. Davenport 
St. Louis weco. .Mpls.-St.Paul Detroit 

Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada 


ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY : A. Atwater Kent, Pres. + 4752 Wissanickon AvE,, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Model 30, six-tube One Dial re- 
ceiver. Less tubes and batteries, but 
witb battery cable, $85.00 


Model 32, seven-tube ONE Dial re- 
ceiver. Less tubes and batteries, but 
with battery cable, $140.00 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


C Pink carnations, maiden-hair 
ferns, golden’ candle-sticks, 50 
empty chairs were seen in_ the 
state dining salon of the White 
House. Soon, and promptly, the 
chairs were occupied, for the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge had opened 
the official Washington social sea- 
son with the annual Cabinet din- 
ner. Among those present were 
Vice President and Mrs. Dawes, the 
Cabinet members and their wives, 
Senator Charles Curtis of Kansas, 
and a few favored guests from 
Washington, New York, Boston, 
such as Bruce Barton, advertising 
man, writer of books on the Bible 
and Jesus; Dr. Vernon L. Kellogg, 
famed zoologist; Mortimer  L. 
Schiff, potent Manhattan banker; 
all with their ladies. 

@ Fresh from his homecoming 
jubilee at Cleveland, Col. Carmi A. 
Thompson, personal representative 
of President Coolidge in the Philip- 
pines, came to the White House to 
be a guest of the President. He 
presented a report. 


@ The White House breakfast 
parties this last week have been 
something more significant than the 
mere consumption of buckwheat 
cakes and sausage. “Old Guard” 
Senators and Representatives have 
come to talk tax reduction, insur- 
gents have come to be placated 
(see p. 9), all have come to be 
jolly with the President. 


@ The bees are in the tree, the 
coon is in his shelter, all’s right 
with the “South Lot.”* The Presi- 
dent announced last week that he 
and Mrs. Coolidge are very fond 
of their wild swarm of bees. How- 
ever, the President does not eat 
honey because it once made him 
sick when he was a little boy. As 
for the raccoon, which was sent to 
the President from Nitta Yuma, 
Miss. (TIME, Dec. 6), it has won 
its way into the Presidential affec- 
tion and will not be sent to the zoo. 
An eternal coonship has_ been 
founded. 

( Dwight W. Morrow, classmate 
of President Coolidge’s at Am- 
herst College, partner in J. P. 


Morgan & Co., was an overnight 
guest at the White House. 


*Rear grounds of the White House. 


THE CABINET 


Benevolent Intervener 


Last week Secretary of State 
Frank B. Kellogg brought to a 
climax a hereditary role of U. S. 
Secretaries of State, the role of 
pacificator of Chile and Peru. With 
a tactful finality he tells Chile and 
Peru to forget their 40-year 
squabble and sell the provinces of 
Tacna and Arica to Bolivia, it be- 
ing understood that he will use 
“his good offices” to promote such 
an agreement. 

The provinces of Tacna and 
Arica, although not of immense 
economic value, have long been a 
cause and symbol. of hatred be- 
tween Chile and Peru.  Bolivians 
have cast eager eyes at Tacna- 
Arica, but have not entered into 
their neighbors’ dispute. Secre- 
tary Kellogg’s scheme of settle- 
ment would give Bolivia a 
much-desired corridor to the sea and 
a port, the city of Arica. Then too, 
on the Morro promontory of Arica, 
Secretary Kellogg would like to see 
erected a monument to commem- 
orate the healing of the Chile-Peru 
hate. Thus, everyone would be 
happy. 

Response came from _ South 
America that Bolivia is willing to 
accept Secretary Kellogg’s plan, 
that Chile is favorable. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
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thing about Secretary Kellogg’s 
document is that it is written in 
the first person with that kindly 
conceit which is so effective for 
successful diplomacy. For example, 
he writes at the beginning: “The 
Tacna-Arica controversy has_ en- 
gaged my closest attention ever 
since I assumed the duties of Sec- 
retary of State. All of my pre- 
decessors in this office during the 
past 40 years have followed with 
the deepest interest the varying 
phases of the problem, and several 
Secretaries, especially my imme- 
diate predecessor, Mr. Hughes, 
have been intimately concerned, as 
I have been, with the task of con- 
tributing, if possible, to its solu- 
tion.” 


Assistant Mills 


Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 
lon announced last week that Rep- 
resentative Ogden Livingston Mills 
of New York would succeed Gar- 
rard B. Winston as Under-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Mr. Mills 
was not expected to go to his new 
post until February inasmuch as 
he is an important member of the 
Ways and Means Committee of 
the House, which has tax reduc- 
tion and alien property bills to 
consider at the winter session. 

A man with political ambitions 
and no longer young, who re- 
cently battled to be Governor of 
New York, cannot be expected to 
tuck himself quietly away in “the 
little Cabinet.”* Perhaps Mr. Mills 
merely desires to continue resi- 
dence at Washington and _ this 
Under-Secretaryship was the first 
opportunity which presented it- 
self; perhaps he is grooming him- 
self to be a future Secretary of 
the Treasury. But Mr. Mellon, in 
announcing Mr. Mills’s_ appoint- 
ment, attempted to forestall rumor 
by a firm denial of any intent 
to resign. 


Waning Strength 


Secretary of War Dwight Filley 
Davis and Major General John L. 
Hines, retired Chief of Staff+ of 
the Army, announced their annual 
reports last week. Both stressed 
the fact that the provisions of the 
National Defense Act of 1920 had 


*Term applied to Under-Secretaries. 


+Major General Charles Pelot (“Per 
Schedule”) Summerall succeeds him. 
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not been fulfilled, that the Army 
strength was waning dangerously. 
Significant points: 

1) On June 30, 1926, there were 
only 131,707 officers and enlisted 
men serving in the regular Army, 
whereas the Defense Act calls for 
an aggregate of 297,726. 

2) There had been a steady in- 
crease in the number of officers 
resigning and privates deserting, 
probably due to poor living con- 
ditions in Army camps. 

3) With the exhaustion of War 
stocks and the lack of adequate 
appropriations, military equipment 
is running low. There are not 
even enough horses and mules. Un- 
der the six-field-army plan, 548,892 
animals are required. On June 
30, only 48,597 were on hand, and 
12,000 of those were too old for 
field service. 

4) The Air Corps has suffered 
the least reduction of any branch 
of the service. 


Mr. Jardine Reports 


Whatever the embattled farmers 
may think, the onetime Professor 
of Agronomy who came from Kan- 
sas to be Secretary of Agriculture 
is no drone. His name is William 
M. Jardine and his mind works like 
Herbert Hoover’s. Both of them 
are “pluggers.” A man must be a 
“plugger” who can produce a 120- 
page annual report on _ agricul- 
ture covering the entire field from 
“Swine Sanitation” to the “Nutri- 
tive Value of Wheat Bran.” 

Herewith some of the more lay- 
manly items from Secretary Jar- 
dine’s report issued last week: 

The Year 1925-26. “Certain 
regions have suffered reverses, not- 
ably the cotton states, whose prin- 
cipal crop, produced in exceptional 
abundance, is selling at very low 
prices. Parts of the spring-wheat 
states have harvested a poor crop. 
Generally speaking, however, the 
position of agriculture is_ better 
now than it has been in any year 
since 1920. Livestock raisers, dairy- 
men and _ winter-wheat growers 
have earned good returns, and 
underlying conditions in the Corn 
Belt have improved.” 

Tariff. “Industry has acquired 
an export-surplus problem nearly 
as acute and difficult as that of 
agriculture. It is therefore less 
interested in the tariff than it 
formerly was. There is a large 
financial and industrial interest 
which already holds that American 
industry is outgrowing tariff pro- 
tection. It would be in the high- 
est degree unwise for farmers at 
this time to launch an attack on 
the tariff without carefully con- 
sidering the possibility that in the 
near future they may need it more 
than any other economic group in 
the country.” 

Freight Rates. “The Department 


of Agriculture’s index of freight 
rates indicates that they are still 
58% higher than before the War. 
It is instructive to compare this 
figure with the index for farm com- 
modity prices, which in September 
stood at only 34% above the pre- 
War level. . . . These freight 
costs are large relatively as well 
as absolutely. They place the 
American farmer at a disadvantage 
of from four to ten cents a 
bushel in comparison with the 
freight costs of his competitors in 
Canada and Argentina.” 
Co-operative Marketing. “As I 
have frequently stated, the great 
need today is to give the farmer 
greater bargaining power through 
centralized selling. .. .” 


Indians Sick 


On the Arizona, New Mexico 
and Utah plateaux the Navaho In- 
dians constitute a sort of 
peasantry, crowding into low, flat 
adobe shacks. Water is scarce and 
sanitation crude. That explains 
why so many Navahos have con- 
tracted trachoma, highly conta- 
gious eye disease. The eyelids 
become granulated and sticky. The 
victim squints, often becomes blind. 
Already one out of every four or 
five Indians has trachoma. Every 
third child has it, and at the res- 
ervation school at Fort Defiance, 
Ariz., every other pupil suffers. 
Aroused, Commissioner Charles H. 
Burke of the Indian Bureau, De- 
partment of the Interior, last week 
ordered the Fort Defiance school 
quarantined as an institution to 
which, after Jan. 1, only diseased 
children might be sent, 


In Partibus Filipinium 


Severo Pancho, nimble Filipino, 
kissed a professional dancing girl 
in Manila when the lights were 
low and the music seductive. She 
brought suit. Last week the Su- 
preme Court of the Philippines de- 
cided that a man who kisses a 
girl in such an environment is a 
“victim of circumstances”; hence 
Senor Pancho was “not guilty.” 


Having analyzed osculation, the 
Supreme Court of the Philippines 
pondered on draw poker, decided 
that it was a game of chance and 
hence illegal. Its decision said: 
“By what is known as bluffing it 
often happens that a skilful player 
with the poorest hand wins the 
pot from the poor player who has 
the best hand. But even so, in 
making bets the skilful player 
takes a chance that he will not be 
called.” 


THE CONGRESS 


Gavels 


Senator and Mrs. William E. 
Borah of Idaho ceased sitting up 
at night to read about the Hall- 
Mills murder trial; Senator Tasker 
L. Oddie of Nevada forgot for 
the moment that he was being 
sued for a personal note of $6,- 
232.50; many another lawmaker 
laid down the cares of domestic 
life and strode up the steps of 
the Capitol. In the Senate cham- 
ber the gavel of Vice President 
Dawes smote his desk; in the 
House the gavel of Speaker Nich- 
olas Longworth did likewise. The 
69th Congress had begun its last 
and its “lame duck” session. 

It has some 12,000 bills left over, 
and a prospect of several hundred 
new ones. If it can act upon 
one-fifth of the pending and de- 
manded measures, it will be a 
wonder Congress. 

On the first day, both houses 
adjourned in memory of the late 
Senators Albert B. Cummins of 
Iowa and Bert M. Fernald of 
Maine; but not until stormy Sen- 
ator Thomas J. Walsh of Mon- 
tana had risen from his seat in 
the rear of the Senate to demand 
an investigation of corruption 
charges against Arthur R. Gould, 
who had just taken oath of office 
as Senator from Maine. On the 
second day, the President’s message 
was read, and the House adjourned 
in memory of onetime Speaker 
Joseph G. (“Uncle Joe”) Cannon. 
On the third day, came the Presi- 
dent’s annual budget message. 


- . . 


Messages 


Carefully spreading benevolent 
salve-on old political sores, propos- 
ing no new important legislation, 
President Coolidge’s message was 
read to both houses of Congress 
by the clerks. In reporting the 
health of the Republic, the message 
said; “It is impossible to char- 
acterize it other than one of gen- 
eral peace and prosperity. ... 
In some quarters our diplomacy is 
vexed with difficult and as yet 
unsolved problems, but nowhere 
[the clerk paused] are we met 
with armed conflict.” 

For the farmers the President 
had fond _ words: “The whole 
question of agriculture needs more 
eareful consideration. While the 
Government is not to be blamed 
for failure to perform the im- 
possible, the agriculture regions 
are entitled to know that they 
have its constant solicitude and 
sympathy.” If the farmers’ desire 
for assistance is “matched by an 
equally sincere and candid consid- 
eration of the different remedies 
proposed, a sound measure of re- 
lief ought to result.” 

Concerning taxation, the Presi- 
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dent disapproved of permanent re- 
duction and favored temporary re- 
lief in the form of refunds on 1927 
payments. 

He urged the development of 
the Mississippi River transporta- 
tion system, but on the heated 
squabble between the St. Lawrence 
and the all-American routes to the 
Atlantic, he said he hoped it would 
be settled without local jealousies. 

Other recommendation: place the 
merchant marine under a single 
responsible head and urge the peo- 
ple to ship in U. S._ bottoms; 
develop the Philippines economical- 
ly and do not give them _ inde- 
pendence until they are _ better 
fitted; discharge War debt obliga- 
tions rapidly; avoid competitive 
armaments; create a board to deal 
with radio problems; enact imme- 
diately supplementary legislation 
to enforce Prohibition. 

The President’s budget message 
asked Congress for appropriations 
of $4,014,571,124.60 to run _ the 
Government during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928. This is 
only a_ slight increase over the 
1927 figures, but a big leap from 
1917 when citizens were first awed 
by “a billion dollar Congress.” 

“Interest,” said the President, 
“is the largest single item of 
Government expenditure. We have 
had since the War an established 
program of debt reduction. This 
should not be disturbed.” 

Thus, President Coolidge an- 
nounced the annual operating ex- 
penses of a “four billion dollar 
business,” which now has an esti- 
mated Treasury surplus of $383,- 
079,095. 


. . . 


Insurgents 


“A little group of wilful men, 
representing no opinion but their 
own, have rendered the great gov- 
ernment of the United States help- 
less and contemptible.” 

So said President Wilson of his 
Senate foes—most of them having 
been regular Republicans like the 
late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
and a few having been insurgent 
Democrats like Senator James A. 
Reed. But now the tide has swung 
around and President Coolidge, if 
he were inclined to squabble with 
the Senate, might have reason 
to make such a remark concern- 
ing the Republican insurgents. 
They hold the balance of power 
today in the 69th Senate; during 
the next two years in the 70th 
session their power will be de- 
cisive, the votes of any two of 
them being sufficient to give either 
the Democrats or Republicans con- 
trol of the Senate. Calvin Cool- 
idge, however, is no Woodrow Wil- 
son. Last week he set about to 
placate the insurgents,  cajole 
them, humor them. To a _break- 
fast of buckwheat cakes and 
sausage at the White House he 


invited Henrik Shipstead of Min- 
nesota, the lone Farmer-Laborite 
of the Senate, who usually votes 
with the insurgents. Then _ too, 
the President, after a false step, 
gave in to Senators Nye and 
Frazier of North Dakota on the 
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SENATOR HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 
His Ford passed a Pierce Arrow 


question of patronage rewards. 
And who are these Republican 
insurgents to whom the President 
bows with gracious gestures, with 
whom Democrats and Republicans 
alike would be friends in perilous 
political moments? In number, 
they are six in the present Senate 
and will be eight in the 70th ses- 
sion—plus. a fringe of some half 
dozen semi-insurgents. In person- 
ality, they are as follows: 


Henrik Shipstead, 45, Senator 
from Minnesota, a second-genera- 
tion Norwegian, stands 6 ft. 1 
in. in his stocking feet. A mighty, 
clean-cut Viking, both in  de- 
meanor and politics, is he. As 
a young dentist, he read economics 
and sociology. In 1916, politics 
claimed him. Twice defeated, for 
Congress by Andrew J. Volstead 
and for Governor by J. A. O. 
Preus, Mr. Shipstead climbed into 
his Ford in 1922 and snorted on 
to Washington ahead of Frank 
B. Kellogg, who drove a Pierce 
Arrow in that Senate race. On 
arrival, Mr. Shipstead was put on 
the Foreign Relations Committee 
and straightway issued his_ ulti- 
matum to the Senate: “You may 
think that because you have been 
good enough to give me this com- 
mittee appointment, which I am 
proud to have, I will let up on 
being hostile and disagreeable and 
mean and nasty to the Republican 
and Democratic parties. I will 


not. I am a Farmer-Laborite and 
I am against both the old parties, 
and I want it understood that I 
am. 


Now Senator Shipstead sees the 
Farmer-Labor party dwindling 
around him; he is fast becoming 
a man without a party. Perhaps 
his next move will be to embrace 
Republicanism in name—but never 
in principle. 

George W. Norris, 65, Senator 
from Nebraska, an old-fashioned 
man with ruffled grey hair, is 
the leader of the insurgent, if any 
Senator can be called such, now 
that “Old Bob” LaFollette is dead. 
From the farm Mr. Norris went 
through teaching and the law to 
Congress. In 1910 his fame burst 
like a Nebraskan sunflower when 
he led the fight in the House that 
overthrew the dictatorship of 
Speaker “Uncle Joe” Cannon 
(TIME, Nov. 22). Since 1913 he 
has been in the Senate. He ad- 
mits no Republican or Democratic 
or third party prejudices; no mind 
but his own controls his booming 
voice. This autumn he swung into 
Pennsylvania to herald the cam- 
paign of William Bauchop Wil- 
son, Democrat; he is just as liable 
in the future to dart off to 
Florida to boom some progressive 
Republican. “Party ties rest 
lightly upon me,” said he. “I 
shall be glad to work in unison 
with anyone, if he believes in the 
same progressive principles of gov- 
ernment that I advocate... .” 
Senator Norris does not want to 
be a leader, but he cannot help 
being one. 

Robert B. Howell, 62, Senator 
from Nebraska, is the milder light 
from the cornhuskers’ state. He 
is a better civil engineer and busi- 
nessman than politician. At home, 
people know him best as the able 
manager of the municipal util- 
ities. He says little, admires 
Roosevelt, wants a low tariff. It 
was once said: “On the _ color 
scale Colonel Brookhart [see _ be- 
low] registers a near-red, while Mr. 
Howell appears only a pale pink.” 

Robert M. LaFollette, 31,* Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, smart son 
of a smart father, is the youngest 
senator since Henry Clay. Not 
yet old enough to assume _ his 
father’s leadership, he maintains 
the sartorial splendor of “Old 
Bob.” On the opening day of 
Congress, “Young Bob” was one 
of the few Senators who appeared 
in a cutaway and spats. He is 
steeped in the ideas of his father 
after ten years’ service as_ his 
private secretary. All he needs 
now is age and some of “Old 
Bob’s” imaginative and oratorical 
rockets. 

Gerald P. Nye, 34, Senator from 
North Dakota, tight-lipped, square- 





*The Constitution requires that a senator 
must be at least 30 years old. 
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shouldered, lean newspaper editor, 
is the other insurgent youngster. 
Up fram the prairies he sprang 
to defeat President Coolidge’s good 
friend, Louis B. Hanna, in the 
Republican primaries last summer. 
Then last week he informed the 
President that he frowned upon the 
appointment of any of Mr. Hanna’s 
friends to Federal jobs either in 
Washington or North Dakota. 
Forthwith, the President patched 
up a peace. 

Lynn J. Frazier, 52, Senator 
from North Dakota, slow-moving, 
slow-speaking, is a real dirt farm- 
er. He owns 480 acres of wheat 
in the Red River Valley and has 
never had a crop failure. In 1916 
the embattled farmers and _ the 
Non-Partisan League elected him 
Governor of North Dakota. His 
round face beamed like a child 
with a new puzzle, but the farmers 
were pleased, so they sent him to 
the Senate in 1923. A radical at 
Washington, he is just a good, big 
farmer* out in the Red River 
Valley. Republicans who ousted 
him from the regular Senate or- 
ganization in 1924, are now at- 
tempting to lure him back into 
the party fold with a choice Com- 
mittee membership. 

Smith Wildman Brookhart, 57, 
Senator-elect from Iowa, does not 
drink or smoke or swear. Instead, 
he has a fighting jaw and is an 
able marksman. He is a man of 
blocs; said he: “I don’t care 
whether they like my platform out 
in Millionaires’ Row or not, so 
long as I have the farmers’ bloc, 
the laborers’ bloc, the ex-soldiers’ 
bloc, the mothers’ bloc with me.” 
The wild bull of the Senate (from 
1922-25) will be back again in the 
70th session, having made peace 
with the Iowa Republicans. 

John J. Blaine, 51, Senator-elect 
from Wisconsin, is a disciple of 
“Old Bob” LaFollette. Three times 
Governor of Wisconsin, progressive 
administrator, his insurgent shadow 
hangs over the 70th Senate. 

And there are others who may 
be said to constitute the insurgent 
fringe—Senators Peter Norbeck 
and William H. McMaster of South 
Dakota, Charles L. McNary of 
Oregon (co-author of the famed 
McNary-Haugen relief bill), 
Thomas D. Schall of Minnesota, 
Hiram W. Johnson of California. 


SUPREME COURT 


Five to Four 


When the Supreme Court hands 
down a decision by a five-to-four 
majority the scales of justice may 
well be said to hang by a hair. 
Such was the situation last week 
when the court of last resort up- 





*With five children, among them twins: 
Unie Mae and Versie Fae. 


held the provision of the Volstead 
Act which limits the amount of 
whiskey that physicians may pre- 
scribe to one pint every ten days. 
Paradoxically enough, this decision 
was written by Justice Louis Dem- 
bitz Brandeis, who often dissents 
from decisions restricting individ- 
ual “liberty.” 

The Supreme Court’s ruling put 
an end to a suit begun in 1922 in 
the lower Federal courts by Sam- 
uel W. Lambert, learned physician 
of Manhattan, who sought to en- 
join the Prohibition Unit from en- 
forcing the provision’ concerning 
whiskey prescriptions. Justice 
Brandeis’ opinion was upheld by 
Chief Justice Taft ‘and associate 
Justices Holmes, Sanford, Van 
Devanter. 

It may be a coincidence, and it 
may be prophetic of the future 
that three of the four dissenting 
justices (Sutherland, Butler, Stone) 
have been appointed to the Su- 
preme Court since the enactment 
of the Federal Prohibition laws. 

The majority of metropolitan 
newspapers, Democratic and Re- 
publican alike, denounced this de- 
cision in no mild accents. Perhaps 
the loudest of them was the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

“Will the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion on medicinal alcohol prove to 
be the Dred Scott case of prohibi- 
tion? 

“It might well be. Certainly no 
conscientious physician in charge 
of a serious case will waive his 
judgment of the need of his pa- 
tient because of the dictate of a 
legislature or the opinion of a 
bench of judges.” 


ARMY & NAVY . 
Girl Friend 


Cadet Lieut. William J. Glas- 
gow Jr. is one who is called a 
“big man” in the senior class at 
West Point. He is captain of the 
soccer team, member of most of 
the reception and prom commit- 
tees, an honor cadet, a President’s 
appointee, the son of a colonel. 
Now he is a much twitted cadet. 
Underclassmen salute him with a 
smirk in their eyes; seniors ask 
him how his girl friend is getting 
along. 

Ileana, Princess of Rumania, is 
the girl friend. The villain in 
the case is the New York World, 
which last week published “‘a fairy 
story from life.” It told how 
Tleana met her “Prince Charming” 
in the form of Cadet Glasgow at 
a West Point dance in October; 
how she returned two weeks later 
with her mother to watch him 
march in the rain; how, the day 
before sailing, she rushed up to 
West Point to have luncheon with 
Cadet Glasgow (and others). She 
had invited him to luncheon in 
Manhattan, but Superintendent 
Merch B. Stewart of West Point 


had said, “No.” 

Last week, Cadet Glasgow told 
a persistent World reporter: “I 
can’t remember what the Princess 
talked about in particular.... 
It was what you would call ‘light 
talk’,... Yes, I have an auto- 
graphed photograph of the Prin- 
cess, which I keep well hid- 
den. ... I am going to Paris 
next summer, but not to Buchar- 
est. ... Royal Princesses always 


make marriages of state, you 
know.” 

HEROES 
Akeley 


As it must to all men, Death 
came to Carl Ethan Akeley, ‘62, 
sculptor, hunter, taxidermist, en- 
gineer. It found him where he had 
often been before, in the heart of 
Africa. Weakened by fever and a 
nervous breakdown some months 
ago, he died last week of hemor- 
rhage attendant upon pneumonia 
at Kabele on Mt. Mikeno, Uganda, 
Belgian Congo. 

A book on taxidermy, advertised 
in the Youth’s Companion, was 
what started the Clarendon, N. Y., 
farm boy on his notable career. 
At 19 he was hired by a Rochester, 
N. Y., museum keeper to help 
stuff skins. Young Akeley knew 
animals too well to tolerate the 
straw-and-stick effigies contrived by 
his employer. He proposed and 
developed the plaster cast method 
used today by all museums. Later 
he evolved perspective backgrounds, 
painted in oils, to show specimens 
in their natural surroundings. His 
“Fighting Bulls” (elephants) at 
the entrance of the Field Museum, 
Chicago, brought him wide fame. 

The death of Marshall Field in- 
terrupted the Field Museum’s proj- 
ects. and Akeley was engaged by 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, Manhattan. Again he 
procured elephants and other 
African fauna, narrowly escaping 
with his life when a bull elephant 
gored him and kneeled on _ his 
chest and head (his wife rescued 
him, mulilated); when, his rifle 
empty, he had to throttle a 
wounded 80-pound leopard; when 
he contracted “Black Water,” vilest 
of tropic fevers. Gorillas were the 
subject of his latest studies, pur- 
sued in the gorilla sanctuary he 
had been instrumental in having 
set aside by Belgium. He _ en- 
barked on his last trip last spring 
with George (“Kodak”) Eastman, 
Rochester, N. Y., camera maker, 
who was financing his work for 
the American Museum’s African 
Hall. : 

Serving the Emergency Fleet 
Corp. as consulting engineer, he 
invented the cement gun. For his 
African field work he invented a 
cinema camera. In 1924 he caused 
a ripple in sculpture and religious 
circles with his bronze, The Chrys- 
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alis, allegorizing mankind’s evolu- 


tion, from the ape. He married 
twice: Delia T. Donning of Beaver 
Dam, Wis., who divorced him in 
1923; Mary Lee Jobe, mountaineer, 
of Manhattan, who was with him 
at the end. 

Sculptor Harold P. Erskine, of 
Manhattan, also an habitué of 
Africa, tendered to the American 
Museum a bust of his friend, 
Akeley, gaunt of jaw, shaggy of 
head with elephant scars on his 
cheek. 


RAILWAYS 
Pay Raised 


Six gentlemen met in rational 
argument last week and settled a 
railway dispute by giving $15,000,- 
000 additional wages each year to 
the 89,000 conductors and trainmen 
of the 50 Eastern railroads. And 
by so much, of course, they added 
to the yearly operating expenses of 
those lines and deprived investors 
of their mete of profits. Their de- 
cision (it went into effect Dee. 1) 
was the first made under the Wat- 
son-Parker Railroad Act, and, al- 
though obedience by employers and 
workers is optional, they have set 
a precedent for labor arguments. 

This Act, passed last year, pro- 
vides a code duello for railroaders, 
every nicety of which the factors 
of this case followed meticulously. 
Thus a year ago, the conductors 
and trainmen notified their em- 
ployers that they wanted a 19% in- 
crease in pay—$38,000,000. “But 
no! we can’t afford it,” replied em- 
ployers. “Let us send our seconds 
before the U. S. Mediation Board.” 
“Quite agreeable,” replied work- 
men. The Mediation Board, ap- 
pointed under provisions of the 
Watson-Parker Act, listened to rep- 
resentatives of both sides. “Oh, get 


together, gentlemen,’ said the 
Mediation Board. “Oh, no,” said 
the others. 


This seemed like stalemate. Then 
announced the Mediation Board, 
meditatively: “The employers will 
appoint two wise men, the train- 
men two others. Then this U. S. 
Mediation Board will appoint two 
more men to represent the public, 
and the six will constitute a Board 
of Arbitration, whose decision we 
recommend that you follow, al- 
though that is not obligatory. You 
can force a strike if you are really 
stupid.” 

The Board of Arbitration met 
the end of October. On it sat 

For the railroads: Robert V. 
Massey of the Pennsylvania and 
William Ayer Baldwin of the Erie. 

For the workers: E. P. Curtis, 
general secretary, Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, and Daniel L. 
Cease, editor, Railway Trainmen. 

For the public: William Dela- 
van Baldwin, chairman, Otis Ele- 
vator Co., and Edgar Erastus 
Clark, onetime (1906-21) I. C. C. 


commissioner, now 
D. C. lawyer. 

They had just 45 days, according 
to law, to hear both sides of the 
dispute and to make their recom- 
mendations for settlement. They 
accomplished their task—the “pub- 
lic’s” men siding with those of the 
workers, but not in all details of 
their demands. 

Said the dissenters, Employers 
William Ayer Baldwin and Robert 
V. Massey, in effect: “The physical 
improvements which the railroads 
have instituted the past few years 
make railroading easier and safer 
than theretofore. Eastern roads 
earned on the average 5.13% upon 
their investments last year, 2.76% 
in 1921 and 5.74% in 1916. This 
wage increase will detract from 
these meagre dividends and repel 
investors.” The decision means 
that $4,000,000 must be deducted 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
profits, that each of its 10,000,000 
shares of stock (par value $50) sur- 
renders 40c of his dividends. The 
Erie’s wage tax increases by $650,- 
000, or 37c for each of its 176,000 
shares. But then, the Erie Rail- 
road has never paid a common divi- 
dend, and in late years no pre- 
ferred. Leonor Fresnel Loree’s 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
pays 28c a share ($400,000). His 
comment was: “The fact that the 
Arbitration Board has decided to 
increase the wages of the train 
service employes did not come as a 
surprise to me. Arbitrators usual- 
ly try to effect a compromise be- 
tween opposing elements. The fact, 
however, that the increase was so 
large is surprising.” 


Washington, 


Railway shopmen, maintenance 
of way employes, clerks and teleg- 
raphers, have in recent months 
asked for pay increases which in 
a few cases were granted by em- 
ployers. Other cases are to apyear 
before the Mediation Board. 
There remain the engineers and 
firemen. Eastern firemen want $1 
a day more; Southeastern engineers 
a general 15% boost. They have 
made claims on individual em- 
ployers, but have not yet come to 
discussion. Canadian railroaders 
threatened a strike last week. But 
the smoothness of the U. S. arbitra- 
tion made them pause for further 
arguments. 


PROHIBITION 


Potpourri 


Tough are the jaws of a rock 
crusher. They can masticate al- 
most anything. Last week in 
Portland, Ore., they chewed up bot- 
tles containing $16,000 worth of 
liquor and roared contentedly as 
the stimulating fluid oozed forth. 
The whiskey, seized by the Gov- 
ernment three years ago, had been 
the subject of a prolonged, legal 


fight. In the hour of triumph, the 
Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union demanded a public doom for 
“the goods.” 


Ontario, after a Dry era of ten 
years, voted last week for Govern- 
ment-sold liquor (see p. 15). In 
Windsor, Ont., the cry is for im- 
mediate legislation to put the man- 
date into effect—the hope being to 
sell the U. S. more liquor for 
Christmas. The Wet victory in 
Ontario means for the U. S.: 1) 
reduced rum prices in Detroit and 
Buffalo; 2) increased real estate 
activities by U. S. speculators in 
Ontario, with the opening of more 
resorts; 3) strengthening of Gen- 
eral Lincoln C. Andrews’ Prohibi- 
tion enforcers along the lakes and 
rivers bordering on Ontario. 


When people speak of the other 
Senator from New York, they are 
usually referring to a doctor with 
a flower in his buttonhole, Royal 
S. Copeland, writer of syndicated 
articles on health published on the 
newsless pages of newspapers. 
Among other things, he isa member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
a trustee of Syracuse University, 
a teetotaler. Last week he an- 
nounced: “I am ready to burn all 
my bridges behind me.in order to 
carry out the will of the people of 
this State” for a modification of 
the Volstead Act. Said he: “I do 
not think that 4% would consti- 
tute an_ intoxicating propor- 
CR a ss 


Both timely and dynamic was 
the pen of Pierre S. du Pont, chair- 
man of the board of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., when he told 
of the benefits of the Quebec 
Liquor Commission in the Decem- 
ber issue of Current History. Said 
he: “In Quebec a _ non-injurious 
quantity of alcohol may be pur- 
chased and drunk freely and open- 
ly with State guarantee of freedom 
from harmful adulterant. But in 
the United States the legal pen- 
alty for this harmless act is death. 
That death does not result from 
the many drinks taken is because 
our law is not enforced; legally all 
alcohol sold should contain the 
lethal dose of so-called denaturant. 
How many juries could be found to 
send a man to the gallows for 
taking one drink of whiskey?.. . 

“Had the United States adopted 
Quebec’s plan and price list on 
Jan. 1, 1920, we might have con- 
tinued to drink alcohol as of yore, 
but in that event Uncle Sam would 
have accumulated the tidy profit 
of $7,108,000,000 in the seven years 
1920-26 (sufficient to retire our en- 
tire War debt of $25,000,000,000 in 
25 years).” 


Twelve hundred bankers, busi- 
nessmen, professors assembled at 
the Economics Club dinner in Man- 
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hattan last week; heard General 
Lincoln C. Andrews and Wayne B. 
Wheeler, the paid advocate of the 
Anti-Saloon League, say that Pro- 
hibition is here to stay whether the 
Wets like it or not. “And what 
is more,” said General Andrews, 
“it will be hard to get a drink of 
real beer next season.” Laughter 
and boos from respectable citizens 
greeted this pronouncement; Gen- 
eral Andrews was forced to cut 
short his speech. 


Stella and Chester Moore, 
minors, of Fresno, Calif., inherited 
5,900 gallons of fine old pre-War 
wine. Last week, their guardian 
was granted a petition by a Fed- 
eral court to have the Government 
destroy the wine, inasmuch as 
there is no market for it. 


. 


French Schooner Arsene J., dar- 
ing rum runner, commanded by a 
Negro, was recaptured last week, 
65 miles off the coast of Pass 
Christian, Miss., playground for 
potent New Orleaners. Tallapoosa, 
a U. S. Coast Guard boat, and a 
tug were escorting Arsene J. to 
shore when the tug ran out of 
fuel. So Tallapoosa scurried away 
toward the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River, in quest of fuel. Re- 
turning, Tallapoosa found no Ar- 
sene J. Wary, the Negro com- 
mander had cut the ropes, frolicked 
to safety with two Prohibition 
agents and a full cargo of liquor 
on board. Researches in the Gulf 
of Mexico have not yet revealed 
Arsene J., twice captured, thrice 


escaped. 
WOMEN 
Wagging Tongues 


Birth control and Governess 
Nellie Tayloe Ross of Wyoming 
were the words that wagged the 
tongues of convention-goers of the 
New York League of Women 
Voters at Syracuse last week. 

After a hubbub and by a vote 
of 53 to 42, the convention in- 
dorsed the proposed amendment to 
the Penal Code which would permit 
physicians to give contraceptive 
prescriptions to any married wom- 
an. Fervent advocates of the 
amendment hailed birth control as 
a means of preventing war, check- 
ing crime and disease. 

Then there was Governess Ross 
who talked politics rather than 
birth control. She said that she 
had taken her defeat for re-election 
“like a woman.” Although the 
League of Women Voters is a non- 
partisan organization, yet there was 
much boom-business for Nellie 
Tayloe Ross as 1928 Democratic 
candidate for Vice President. Had 
not Governor Alfred Emanuel 
Smith said that she typified “the 
woman citizen at her best’? 


FARMERS 


Untidy 

Daniel Willard, 65, has that 
beaming grandfatherly smile. He 
cannot help it; he has much about 
which to be happy. He is president 





DANIEL WILLARD 
“That is why men wear collars...” 


of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
and one of the best loved execu- 
tives in the nation. As head of the 
board of trustees of Johns Hopkins 
University, he is the mainspring 


of its present reorganization 
and expansion program. Once 
he said: “There is romance in this 


business. . . .” He referred to rail- 
roads, but he might well have been 
thinking of his early Vermont 
farmhood. 

It was onetime Farmer Willard 
rather than present day Railroader 
Willard who talked to a congress 
of farm boys and girls in Chicago 
last week. True enough, he did 
mention railroads and urged the 
youths to acquaint themselves with 
national affairs, but his smile was 
mellowest when he told of farm- 
hood. Said he: 

“My father owned his farm of 
about 250 acres of woodland hills, 
pasture and meadow lands. He 
had, I suppose, about 60 or 70 
acres of tillable land. He kept, 
when I was a boy, five or six cows, 
a yoke of oxen, ten or a dozen 
head of young cattle, including 
calves, two or three horses and 
sometimes 200 sheep, and of course 
hens, turkeys, guinea fowl, pigs. 
As I was the only boy in our 
family, you can perhaps imagine 
how busy I could be. ... It was 
my job to feed and water the 
horses and clean out the stables; 
then I had to help feed the cows 
and cattle.... The hogs also 
had to be fed. ... There was one 


other job that was wholly mine. 
No one ever took it away from me 
and there was no one else that I 
could wish it upon. I refer, of 
course, to filling the wood box in 
the kitchen. It sometimes seemed 
to me that it had no bottom at all. 


“The meanest job on the farm, 
so I thought, was picking up po- 
tatoes, but I liked to husk corn. 
There were many other jobs sup- 
posed to be a boy’s size, such as 
going after the cows up in the 
pasture, washing the buggy( this 
was before the day of the auto- 
mobile), sticking pumpkin seeds, 
pulling weeds in the garden. ... 

“I forgot to mention churning. 
I had to turn the churn and we 
had one cow that I @espised; it 
seemed as if her cream never would 
turn into butter, and it also seemed 
as if it was always time to churn 
when the weather was just right 
for fishing or sliding down hill. 
Churning was an all-the-year-round 


job. 

“We farm better today than we 
did when I was a boy but not as 
much better as we ought to. . 
There is one feature, however, 
about farm life in America which 
is seldom, if ever, referred to.... 
I refer to the appearance of care- 
lessness and neglect which is so 
common on our farms. It has al- 
ways been so; it was so when I 
was a boy; it is so still. Some- 
times I think it is even worse now 
than was the case 50 years ago. 
I refer to such things as leaving 
wagons and farm machinery out 
in the fields or outside the barn 
or shed in all kinds of weather, 
permitting window panes to be 
missing, doors and gates off the 
hinges, fences out of order, piles 
of wood, lumber and stones around 
the buildings where they ought 
not to be; stumps and stones in 
a tillable field when they might be 
removed; piles of rubbish around 
the place that ought to be burned 
if no value.... 

“Now, I know that the rail- 
roads, or some of them, are also 
bad housekeepers, and it is just 
as inexcusable for the railroads to 
be careless and neglectful as it is 
for the farmers. ... I am con- 
vinced that in the long run it’ac- 
tually pays in dollars and cents 
to keep picked up, but in any 
event we can afford and actually 
do afford to do some things not 
because they pay directly but just 
because to do so gives us a certain 
worth while feeling of satisfaction. 
That is why men wear collars, 
have their hair cut and shave; and 
also why girls bob their hair, 
powder their noses—not to go 
further into details. ... 

“I am pained when I hear them 
{the farmers] unjustly criticized 
but it cannot be denied that they are 
in part at least responsible for 
some criticism because of their in- 
difference as a class concerning 
appearances.” 
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THE LEAGUE 
The Council Sits 


Fat French statesmen vanquish 
their weight by their vivacity. 
When Foreign Minister Briand of 
France lights his inevitable cigaret, 
chats with it bobbing between his 
lips and winks now and then a 
twinkling eye, then his fat is for- 
gotten and the lines of care upon 
his face seem laughter’s wrinkles. 
Last week he welcomed at Paris 
his good and amiably-intentioned 
friend, Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary, whose 
back is like a ramrod and whose 
monocle is more than _ glacial. 
Cordial greetings passed between 
them. Soon they sat down to 
discuss the territorial aspirations 
of Italy, the problems of Rhine- 
land evacuation and many another 
point which has cropped up since 
they last met (TIME, Oct. 11). 

The so august and so friendly 
statesmen were engaged, last week, 
in settling the details of their joint 
policy during the mid-December ses- 
sion of the Council of the League 
of Nations at Geneva. There Ger- 
many will be represented and Spain 
will continue to hold aloof—hav- 
ing recently closed even her dip- 
lomatic and consular office at the 
League Secretariat. As M. Briand 
and Sir Austen went figuratively 
arm in arm to Geneva, last week, 
and as the Council assembled, 
it was reported to have been 
momentously determined that the 
Allied Military Commission of Con- 
trol (over Germany) will soon be 
replaced by a supervisory League 
Commission, a great step in sooth- 
ing German amour propre. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Dumping Diamonds 


Christie’s, smartest of London 
auction rooms, buzzed eagerly last 
week, as an auctioneer rapped to 
announce that he would sell the 
61%-carat diamond “Golden 
Dawn,” since 1913 the property of 
its discoverer Captain C. R. Lucas, 
who found it near Kimberly, South 
Africa. 

“A thousand pounds!” squeaked 
a Yiddish humorist to start the 
bidding. 

“Four thousand pounds,” said 
a quiet, mellow voice, the voice 
of His Highness Aga Sultan Sir 
Mahomed Shah, the Aga Khan 
III. At once the buzz of Christie’s 
quieted. The Aga Khan had re- 
cently offered £100,000 ($486,000) 
for Solario, famed _ racehorse 
(Time, June 21). He could bid 
up to almost any sum for the dia- 
mond “Golden Dawn” if he really 
wanted it. Perhaps a record in 
diamond bidding loomed... . 


“Four thousand one hundred,” 
came the squeak. 

Onlookers smiled. The Aga 
Khan is a direct descendant of 
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Fatima, daughter of Mohammed. 
From his princely Persian ances- 
tors he inherited wealth only to 
be called stupendous. His grand- 
father, his father and himself have 
received enormous grants from 
Britain as a reward for their 
championship among Moslems of 
the British raj in India. Even the 
late President Roosevelt sought the 
influence of the Aga Kahn to tran- 
quilize certain Mohammedan tribes 
in the Philippines. Now the great 
Khan to whom the Powers render 
tribute was bidding for a diamond. 
Turning to the auctioneer he con- 
descended to jest. “Four thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifty 
pounds,” he said. ; 

Amid surprise, stillness reigned. 
No dealer raised the Aga Khan, 
though amateurs had expected the 
“Golden Dawn” to bring much 
more. Why did a 61%-carat stone 
of such perfection go so cheap? 
Attention was distracted from this 
interesting question for a time by 
the coincidence that Princess 
Therese Aga Khan, wife of the 
Aga Khan III, died in a Paris 
hospital almost at the moment 
when her husband was bidding at 
Christie’s. 

But why did the “Golden Dawn” 
go under the hammer at _ only 
£4,950 ($24,057)? The price of 
diamonds has long been relative not 
to their actual rarity but to the 
artificial scarcity created by the 
South African Diamond _ Trust, 
often cited by economists as a 
favorite example of the “perfect 
monopoly.” 


As the Aga Khan left Christie’s, 
amateurs asked: “Do the dealers 
think that the Diamond Trust is 
now dumping diamonds?” 

Piteous Plight. The answer 
came from Cape Town, South 
Africa, where there arrived last 
week from London three potent 
officials of the Diamond Trust: 
Lieutenant Colonel Solomon Bar- 
nato Joel, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer 
and Sir Abe Bailey. Proceeding 
to the Ministry of Mines and In- 
dustries these gentlemen figura- 
tively rent their garments. Cried 
millionaire Solomon B. Joel pite- 
ously: “Diamonds will become as 
common as artificial pearls if the 
present unrestricted output from 
‘independent’ alluvial diggings con- 
tinues.... Something must be 
done to alter the present situation. 
Why, the alluvial diggers are now 
actually selling more diamonds 
than the great producers! ... If 
this continues a collapse in the 
industry which provides the South 
African Government with £3,000,- 
000 in taxes annually is sure to 
come, and the country will have 
to provide for thousands of starv- 
ing diamond workers whom we 
now employ.” 

_ In Manhattan the diamond buy- 
ing public instantly re-acted to last 
week’s news, causing a slump of 
two-thirds in the usual pre-Christ- 
mas diamond trade. Alarmed, the 
great Fifth Avenue jewelers issued 
a joint statement: “The price of 
diamonds will continue upward, 
as it has for 380 years.... The 
interview quoted from South 
Africa was obviously inspired for 
political purposes. ...The Lon- 
don Diamond Trust has itself 
bought up most of the indepen- 
dently mined diamonds, and will 
undoubtedly continue to keep prices 
up. 
Barney Barnato. Solomon 
(“Solly”) Joel’s re-emergence into 
the news revived interest in his 
dare-devil uncle, the late famed 
Barney Barnato, né Isaacs, one- - 
time Jewish peddler and contor- 
tionist on the streets of London, 
founder of the fabulous diamond 
fortune of the Joel and Barnato 
families which now totals at least 
$100,000,000. 

Young Barney drifted out to 
South Africa. in the ’70s when in- 
dividual diggers spaded the surface 
soil and “panned” it for diamonds, 
each man with his own teetering 
sieve. Since “diamond earth” 
occurs in huge cones. pointing 
downward, the diggers soon found 
their open pits were becoming 
death traps as “mud _ rushes” 
(slides) caved in upon them from 
the perimeter. Subsoil mining fol- 
lowed as a matter of course, but 
subsoil mining is expensive. It 
was in forming the great mining 
syndicates which bought out the 
open pit “little fellows” and sunk 
deep mines that such men as Cecil 


Foreign 


Rhodes amassed great fortunes— 
and Barney Barnato was not far 
behind Rhodes in diamond wealth. 

Paradoxically Barney Barnato, 
who feared neither man nor the 
wild beasts of Africa, was be- 
deviled by two maladies: 1) a fan- 
tastic psychic dread that he might 
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LORD ROTHERMERE 


Richman ... bogey man... thief? 


lose his millions and have to peddle 
in the streets again; 2) an in- 
curable eczema which prickled him 
unbearably in warm weather. One 
day, as he was journeying from 
Africa to England, he leaped from 
the ship, drowned. 

His daughter Leah, “the Pearl 
of Kimberly,” mistress of un- 
stinted millions. became involved 
in a love affair with Woolf Joel 
(son of her father’s nephew, Solo- 
mon Joel), quarreled with him 
(he was shot down later under 
mysterious circumstances), mar- 
ried and divorced a poor violinist, 
and has now been married a total 
of three times to Carlyle Black- 
well (U. S.-born, onetime famed 
British cinema actor) with whom 
she lives vivaciously in Europe. 


Rothermere Sued 


Seventeen lordly barristers in 
powdered wigs entered the hoar, 
majestic Court of Chancery last 
week and began to argue whether 
the noble lord who created the first 
tabloid newspaper has defrauded 
of millions of pounds the heirs of 
his brother, the noble lord who in 
his day commercialized, consolidat- 
ed and debased the press of 
England. 

The plaintiff of this cause célébre, 
which promises to cost at least 
£1,000 for every day it is argued, 
is Miss Louise Owen, for 20 years 
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secretary to the late Alfred Charles 
William Harmsworth, Viscount 
Northcliffe, onetime “Hearst of Eng- 
land.” Miss Owen, a figurehead for 
the Northcliffe heirs, alleges that 
Lord Northcliffe’s brother, Harold 
Sidney Harmsworth, Viscount Roth- 
ermere,* the man who created the 
first tabloid newspaper (London 
Daily Mirror), committed a gross 
breach of trust in disposing of the 
Northcliffe newspaper holdings in 
1922 to himself as co-executor of 
the estate with Sir George Augus- 
tus Sutton. 

Specifically Lord Rothermere and 
Sir George Sutton are charged with 
permitting the sale to Lord Rother- 
mere, for £4 a share, of 400,000 
shares of Associated Newspapers, 
Ltd. (The Daily Mail Trust) 
which Lord Northcliffe had ordered 
in his will should not be sold for 
less than £7 a share. 

Damning evidence was produced 
last week, when Thomas Marlowe, 
whom Lord Rothermere recently dis- 
missed from the Daily Mail after 
he had edited it for 27 years (TIME, 
Sept. 27), appeared and _ testified 
against his former employer, Lord 
Rothermere, that he (Marlowe), 
backed by wealthy friends, had 
tried to buy the 400,000 shares in 
1922 but had been told by Sir 
George Sutton that no bids were 
wanted. 


Last week the argument centred 
around the value of the shares at 
the time of sale. Counsel for Miss 
Owen pointed out that within a 
year after the shares were pur- 
chased for £1,600,000 they were 
worth £5,600,000. Though so 
great an appreciation in so short a 
time seemed conclusive evidence of 
underpricing in the original sale, 
counsel for Lord Rothermere in- 
sisted that his well known business 
acumen had increased the profits 
of the newspapers in question 
£500,000 within the year and thus 
sent the value of the shares sky- 
rocketing. There the case rested, 
last week, while fiscal experts, wit: 
nesses and mountains of evidence 
were being assembled. 

Groups. Shrewd, ruthless, hard- 
headed, Lord Rothermere controls 
by far the largest, most “popular,” 
and most profitable groupy of news- 
papers in England. He was the 
cold efficient businessman who saw 
that the newspaper genius of his 
elder brother reaped them both a 
stupendous reward. Commoners, they 
used the sheer power of their press 


*A “self-made” Canadian, he sought the 
power. Through adroit propaganda in Eng- 
land which reverberated in Canada he was 
appointed “Canadian Observer’’ in the 
theatre of World War. Thereafter his 
dynamic shrewdness as a commercial in- 
trigant enabled him to break into the 
newspaper trust amid the War upheaval 
and established him upon his present 
eminence. 

tDaily Mail (Conservative), Daily Mirror 
(Independent), Evening News (Independ- 
ent), etc. 
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to force their way into the peerage 
until they were both created Vis- 
counts. They are credited with 
causing the downfall of onetime 
(1908-1916) premier Asquith; and 
the extent to which Lloyd George 
did their will during the World 
War is by no means a safe topic 
for discussion in England. 

Today it is Lord Rothermere who 
shouts as with a million tongues 
the praises of Premier Mussolini 
and Premier Poincaré and keeps 
the Red bogey of Bolshevism dan- 
gling horrifically before English 
eyes. By owning some £400,000 
worth of _ strategically placed 
shares, he controls £24,000,000 
worth of newspaper enterprises. 
With the only man who might be- 
come his rival, William Maxwell 
Aitken, Baron Beaverbrook, he has 
a quiet gentlemanly agreement 
whereby they jointly own, but 
Baron Beaverbrook controls, the 
— Express and Evening Stand- 
ara, 

Third of the London news titans 
whose newspapers are really na- 
tional is Sir William Berry, who 
controls the Daily Graphic (Inde- 
pendent) and dabbles much in 
provincial newspapers. 

Moreover the principal weeklies* 
have recently been acquired by the 
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Inveresk Paper Company, Ltd., as 
an outlet for their paper; and thus 
almost the whole British daily and 
weekly publication field is in the 
hands of four large groups. 
Notable Exceptions. Outside 
these “big business’? combines whose 
sole preoccupations are profit and 


power there exists a mere pair of 


*/llustrated London News, Sketch, Sphere, 
Tatler, Men’s Wear, Eve, Draper’s Record, 
Graphic. 
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newspapers whose editors can call 
their souls their own. The onetime 
(1921-26) Viceroy of India, the 
Marquis of Reading, has recently 
sought to enlarge this number by 
his purchase of the Daily Chronicle 
(Liberal) from Lloyd George con- 
trol; but the “old guard” actually 
consists of only the Manchester 
Guardian (Liberal) and the Lon- 
don Times (Independent). For 50 
years Mr. Charles P. Scott, owner 
and editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, has upheld the highest 
and most disinterested ideals of 
journalism. King George has been 
pleased to convey officially his 
appreciation of this great serv- 
ice in a letter of thankful con- 
gratulation (1921), but the Crown 
has not bestowed so much as a 
knighthood on venerable Editor 


cliffe achieved his greatest ambi- 
tion by purchasing it in 1908. How- 
ever to his eternal credit Major 
John Jacob Astor, brother of Vis- 
count Astor, purchased the Times 
from the Northcliffe estate (1922), 
restored its long and honorable in- 
dependence, and has transferred its 
control in perpetuity to a board 
on which it is hoped will always sit 
the Lord Chief Justice and the 
Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 


“ Booze by Christmas” 


Between Hudson Bay and the 
Great Lakes, namely in the Cana- 
dian province of Ontario, rural 
Drys waged a battle of ballots 
last week with urban Wets. 

The Drys (Methodists, Congre- 
gationalists and _ Presbyterians) 
sought to elect representatives to 
the Provincial Legislature who 
would maintain the ten-year-old 
0. T. A (Ontario Temperance Act) 
under which only “native wines 
and light beers” can be sold. 

The Wets (Roman Catholics, An- 
glicans and a few Presbyterians) 
sought under the leadership of 
shrewd Conservative Premier 
George Howard Ferguson to re- 
turn enough representatives under 
his banner to permit him to se- 
cure repeal of the O. T. A. and 
substitute a Government-controlled 
liquor rationing system. During 
the campaign Premier Ferguson 
raised a feminine hornet’s nest 
about his ears by declaring: 
“Twenty-five years ago a. girl 
would hardly speak to a man who 
carried a flask, but now a man 
without a flask is a man without 
a girl!” 

Though such lively campaign ut- 
terances raised a furor of criti- 
cism, the electoral results showed 
79 representatives potentially for 
repeal of the O. T. A. and only 
32 left to support it. Within ten 
minutes after the returns were an- 
nounced shares of Canadian Indus- 


trial Alcohol rose to a total in- 
crease in value of $3,200,000, and 
other Ontario distillery stocks sim- 
ilarly skyrocketed. 

Assumedly the new liquor legis- 
lation cannot be rushed into opera- 
tion before next spring, but Wet 
optimists prattled of “Booze by 
Christmas.” 


GERMANY 


Old Testament Threatened 


Pictures and books and toys in- 
sidious were the “exhibits” piled 
high last week upon a great round 
table in the lobby of the German 
Reichstag and labeled Schund und 
Schmutz (Trash and Smut). De- 
puties, austere or mirthful, looked 
at them. To do so was _ their 
duty. They were about to 
vote upon the third and_ final 
reading of the bill creating 
a censorship committee (TIME, 
Nov. 29). Irate, the opponents 
of the bill pointed out that the 
Bible and at least half the classics 
of German literature could be sup- 
pressed as “obscene” if the law 
went into effect. None the less 
the measure passed 250 to 158. 

Later 5,000 adolescents of both 
sexes, their leader clad in the 
bright green jacket and corduroy 
breeches of the “German Youth 
Movement,” assembled in _ their 
Berlin hall where neither smok- 
ing nor drinking is allowed, and 
voted by acclaim a resolution con- 
demning the Schund und Schmutz 
bill as “a blow to German Kultur.” 


DENMARK 


Socialists Out 


Danes elected to their Folkething 
(Lower House) last week 30 Con- 
servatives, 46 Liberals, 53 Socialists 
and 16 Radicals. Since the Right 
(Conservative-Liberal) phalanx of 
76 thus outnumbered the Left 
(Socialist-Radical) 69, Premier 
T. A. M. (“Tam”) Stauning (So- 
cialist) promptly resigned. 

Herr Madsen Nydgal, Minister 
of Agriculture in the last Liberal 
Cabinet, was expected to be called 
to the Premiership by King Chris- 
tian X. Meanwhile the electoral 
machinery of the Landsthing (Up- 
per House) was not in motion, 
last week, since the Senators are 
elected only once in four years 
(for a term of eight years) by an 
elaborate system of electoral boards 
not scheduled to function again 
until 1928. The Danish nobility, 
of whom no more are created, have 
no ipso facto place in the Lands- 
thing, but, on the other hand 
have the peculiar privilege of pass- 
ing on their titles to all their 
sons and daughters, so that the 
extinction of a Danish noble house 
is rare in the extreme. 


RUMANIA 


Protest, Outrage 


The Jews of Bessarabia (20% of 
the urban population) read last 
week with passive indignation of 
how Senator Rabbi Zirelson, their 
sole representative in the Ruman- 
ian Senate, had felt called upon to 
resign from the Senate after pas- 
sionately attacking the anti-Semite 
policy of the Government. The 
Senators, urbane, accepted Rabbi 
Zirelson’s resignation and voted 80 
to 17 not to print his speech in 
the Official Gazette. 

Next day a trainload of anti- 
Semite Rumanian students, en 
route from Kishinev to Jassy, de- 
cided to express their contempt 
for Jews at Calarasi. When the 
train drew to a halt they seized 
the Jewish engineer and _ bound 
him to his engine. Dashing through 
the town, they laid hands on what- 
ever Jews and Jewesses’ they 
chanced to meet, dragged these un- 
fortunates to the railway station 
and flogged them severely. Then, 
releasing the engineer, they made 
a final gesture of scorn by climb- 
ing back into their train and al- 
lowing him to proceed, confident 
that he would not take revenge 
for his people by wrecking them 
since he would perish first. Ar- 
rived at Jassy they spat upon him 
and dispersed to their homes. 


“* Mayor of the Palace” 


Hours late because of floods and 
washouts the Simplon-Orient Ex- 
press from Paris drew wheezing 
into Bucharest last week, with the 
Royal Salon Car in tow. 

A delegation of peasant women, 
laden with wreaths for their Queen, 
had fallen asleep in the warm 
stuffy waiting-room, and, as no 
one woke them up, they snored 
on. Marie of Rumania was home. 

Anti-Climax. An entire wagon- 
lit full of correspondents who had 
accompanied the Queen from Paris 
were vexed by the necessity of 
teporting that King Ferdinand, 
who waited on the platform to 
greet his royal consort, seemed a 
trifle pale but by no means at 
Death’s door. The correspondents 
had come in hopes of witnessing: 
1) the announcement of King Fer- 
dinand’s death and his funeral; 
2) a coup d’ état by General Petala 
and other Fascist Army leaders 
to seat the abdicated Crown Prince 
Carol on the throne. As _ their 
Royal Majesties drove off down 
the Boulevard Dinicu-Golescu and 
proceeded by the Sosea Cotroceni 
to the Palais de Cotroceni the cor- 
respondents scattered through 
Bucharest determined to learn the 
real political situation. 

Bratiano. Bearded, sleek-vested 
Rumanian diplomats received the 
correspondents with reserve, re- 
fused to be quoted, uttered how- 
































































ever a platitude in which there is 
much truth: “Gentlemen, now as 
for many years, the political situ- 
ation in Rumania is Jon Brati- 
ano.” 

Apparently it is. That extraor- 
dinary man, whose family have sup- 
plied the “Mayors of the Palace”* 
to the present Rumanian dynasty 
since its inception (1866), is not 
now Premier, but Premier General 
Averescu is universally admitted 
to be his puppet. The Bratiano 
clan controls the oil and much of 
the industry of Rumania. More 
vitally it controls the indescrib- 
ably corrupt electoral machinery of 
Rumania by which new parties 
achieve overwhelming majorities 
and old ones are wiped out by the 
figurative pressure of a_ button: 
the button connecting the _ resi- 
dence of Jon Bratiano by private 
telephone with the office of the 
Chief of Police of Bucharest, the 
activities of whose agents are na- 
tional. 

What did Jon Bratiano do while 
the eyes of the world were upon 
Bucharest, to trumpet that he is 
master there and will oppose either 
the re-instatement of Carol as 
Crown Prince or the appointment 
of Queen Marie as one of the 
regents for the five-year-old heir 
apparent Prince Michel? 

Bratiano—1) “Advised” the King 
to issue a proclamation re-affirm- 
ing Carol’s banishment, which the 
Monarch instantly did; 2) Gave an 
interview to the press in which 
he said: “I have not heard of any 
proposal to appoint Her Majesty a 
regent,” although Bucharest was 
ringing with the project. 

Ferdinand’s Proclamation: “Hap- 
pily I feel my strength is return- 
ing to me and believe that with 
the help of God I may be able, 
as hitherto, to fulfill my duties 
toward our beloved country and 
my dear people... . 

“Statesmen will know how best to 
assemble all the national forces. 
They will build a wall around my 
throne to impose respect for my 
decisions and acts, for I have 
acted according to the laws and 
supreme interests of the monarchy 
and State.” (Unquestionably this 
affirms His Majesty’s dependence 
upon Jon Bratiano and his family 
of whom the next most potent is 
Vintila Bratiano, sly brother of 
Jon.) 

Opposition Squelched. Though 
the Fascist Army leaders remained 
an uncertain quantity in the pos- 
sibility of a coup for Carol, the 
political (Carolist) Opposition 
headed by Professor Jorga ap- 
peared thoroughly squelched last 
week, This was definitely made 
clear in a statement by Professor 





*The Major-domos, Hausmeier, or Mayors 
of the Palace to the early Frankish kings 
gradually assumed more and more power 
until Charles Martel (grandfather of Char- 
lemagne) technically a mere Hausmeier, 
completely eclipsed his king, Childeric III, 
whom no one remembers. 
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Jorga to the foreign press: 

“I will never support Carol if 
he seeks to obtain power by force 
of the army. Carol must ask the 
King’s permission to visit him. 
He must also leave the woman with 
whom he lives immorally, free him- 
self from his environment in Paris 





JON BRATIANO 
a button 


His sceptre is 


and return to his legal wife and 
son. Princess Helene lives only for 
her child, and is highly respected 
by the whole people... . 

“If Carol follows my advice and 
assures my support the succession 


question can be easily solved. 
Otherwise disagreeable incidents 
are possible.” 

Magda Lupescu, “the woman 


with whom he [Carol] lives” in 
Paris (TIME, March 22) was de- 
clared by the Parisian press last 
week to have every expectation 
of shortly increasing the number 
of his illegitimate children, of 
whom the most notable is the son 
of Mme. Zizi Lambrino, his one- 
time morganatic wife. Her suit 
to establish the legitimacy of her 
son (TIME, Nov. 29) was thrown 
out of court last week, in Paris, 
the judge considering that only 
Rumanian courts are competent to 
adjudicate the matter. 


ALBANIA 


Protector 


President Ahmed Bey Zogu and 
Premier Cena Bey announced last 


week the signing of a_ treaty 
whereby Italy (which lies just 
across the Adriatic) guarantees 


the Albanian status quo for five 
years and each nation covenants 
to enter no agreement disadvanta- 
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geous to the other. Jugoslavians 
whose frontier bounds Albania upon 
the north wrathfully descried in 
the new treaty a virtual Italian 
protectorate over Albania, some- 
thing which Jugoslavia has long 
desired for herself. 


VENEZUELA 
Gold to Spare 


President Juan Vicente Gdémez 
announced proudly last week, to a 
group of international bankers who 
visited him at Caracas, that Venez- 
uela not only does not need out- 
side capital to develop her re- 
sources but that: “If you gentle- 
men should have another World 
War we of Venezuela have some 
$30,000,000 available which we 
might advance you as a loan.” 

No mere quipster, General Gomez 
took the unprecedented step last 
week of ordering the showing of 
free motion pictures at theatres 
throughout the city of Maracaibo. 
Loafers swarmed in. Then the 
doors were closed, locked. One by 
one all the men thus trapped were 
examined. Able-bodied idlers were 
arrested, charged with vagrancy, 
sentenced to a term of work at 
road building. 


CHINA 
Best of Evils 


A very tall commanding English- 
man landed last week at Shanghai. 
To the coolies who rushed to seize 
his bags he spoke a few words in 
fluent guttural Chinese. In his’ 
honor the British press of Shang- 


hai spread _ headlines, welcomed 
Miles Lampson, the new British 
Minister to China, hinted hope- 


fully that his arrival would be 
followed by a strong British dem- 
onstration against the “Cantonese 
Bolsheviks” whose armies captured 
Foochow last week and were ad- 
vancing on Shanghai. 

Hopeful that Minister Lampson 
came to inaugurate a firm British 
“Imperialist” policy in China, the 
Union Club of Shanghai banqueted 
him, waited over the cigars for 
some hint of Downing Street’s 
policy toward China from their 
lanky guest. At last he dropped 
a most portentous hint. “Gentle- 
men,” he said, “I am going to 
Hankow on my way to Pe- 
king. ...” Thus, by a bland in- 
direction, Minister Lampson an- 
nounced that his real business in 
China is not with the impotent 
vanishing “Government” at  Pe- 
king to which he is accredited, but 
with the new, potent Cantonese 
Government which already controls 
half China and was moved last 
week to its new Capital, the recent- 
ly captured city of Wuchang (TIME, 
Oct. 18), which is just across the 
river from Hankow. When Minister 
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Lampson left for Hankow “on his 
way to Peking” last week, he went 
1,500 miles “out of his way,” if 
he ever intends to go to Peking 
at all. Next day the press of 
Shanghai, quick to take a_ hint, 
sadly urged its readers to “make 
the best of the fact that Great 
Britain is eventually going to rec- 
ognize the Cantonese Government 
at Wuchang.” 

Meanwhile from Canton there 
set out Mrs. Sun Yat-sen, widow of 
the first President of China (Jan.- 
Feb. .1912), famed revolutionary 
statesman Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who 
founded the Cantonese Government 
(1917) as a rival to Peking, but 
died in Peking (1925) before the 
recent Cantonese conquest of the 
whole southern half of China. 
With Widow Sun Yat-sen a de- 
vout widow, traveled the brilliant 
and astute Soviet Russian agent 
Michael Borodin. M. Borodin has 
been the intermediary between 
Moseow and Canton since before 
the death of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. One 
of his few false moves was to 
keep the Cantonese waiting for 
weeks while a ceremonial coffin 
was being -brought from Moscow 
for the dead Dr. Sun. When 
it came, it was too tawdry for 
use, and Borodin’s stock fell mo- 
mentarily in Chinese eyes. But he 
has brought much beside an _ in- 
adequate coffin to China—gold, 
guns, ammunition, though not so 
much as is popularly believed. As 
he sped toward Wuchang_ with 
Mrs. Sun a wild rumor was con- 
cocted: that this frail, and by 
Chinese reckoning, beautiful woman 
would be set up as President of 
China to keep before the masses the 
great name: SUN YAT-SEN. Actu- 
ally such a development is unthink- 
able because of the ideas about 
women prevailing among the un- 
reconstructed Chinese. Mrs. Sun, 
“Mother of the Chinese Republic,” 
gained that title exclusively as 
the wife of Dr. Sun and is no 
more likely to germinate Presi- 
dentially at Wuchang than is the 
widow of Lenin apt to become 
dictatrix of Soviet Russia, where 
she is respected but not obeyed. 

Mogul v. Cadet. At the moment, 
the “Presidency” of China is a 
matter of insignificance in a land 
so torn by anarchy that only the 
military are of account. Last 
week the Pekingese War Lord 
Chang Tso-lin, temperamentally a 
cruel, picturesque, luxurious “Great 
Mogul” began his expected offen- 
sive against the Cantonese (TIME, 
Dec. 6), by issuing a statement 
shrewdly designed to win Occident- 
al sympathy: “I am fighting not 
only in behalf of China, but in 
behalf of the World. . .. The 
menace of Bolshevism is a world 
menace and the Cantonese are Bol- 
sheviks. . . Whether I win or 
lose is personally indifferent to 
me, but if I lose then someone else 








must pick up my spear and hurl 
it at the heart of Communism... . 
If I win I shall stand for a just 
revision of China’s international 
treaties, not for their abrogation, 
which is the object of the Can- 
tonese.” 

Against this astute Mogul, wise 
in the thought of the Occident, 
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Wipow SuN YAT-SEN 
Devout 


the Cantonese War Lord Chiang 
Kai-shek steadily deployed his 
troops last week. He it was who 
created for Dr. Sun the Whampoa 
Military Academy in which the 
officers of the new Cantonese 
army received their military and 
political training—for they have 
been shown no less the use of the 
sword than how to propagandize 
their troops into a frenzy of Can- 
tonese loyalty. Chiang Kai-shek, 
a sort of super-Whampoa Cadet, 
is content to wear an_ austere 
cotton shirt and sips hot water 
with his frugal meals, while Chang 
Tso-lin banquets among his dancing 
girls. From the cold north of 
Manchuria and Peking comes the 
barbaric Mogul to drive back if he 
ean the Cadet who has conquered 
half China—and last week Great 
Britain seemed to favor the Cadet. 

Cantonese Bolshevism. How Bol- 
shevistic is Chiang Kai-shek? Dr. 
Sun sent him to Moscow in 1922, 
and there he studied for a few 
months, bringing back with him 
Russian military experts who be- 
came instructors at Whampoa. 
Chiang has taken what Russian 








gold and guns he could get, but 
it should be noted that he could 
get no others. He has said: “We 
can and will use men and money 
from any nation sympathetic to 
us. ... Russia, in general, has 
treated China better than the other 
nations.” 

There rests the crux of Chiang’s 
“Bolshevism.” It is rather pan- 
Chinese patriotism. As he walks 
among his_ soldiers they cry: 
“China for the Chinese!” Amid 
the present 15-year-old Chinese 
anarchy, Chiang Kai-shek is at- 
tempting to create a strong Chinese 
government and has_ employed 
Michael Borodin and everyone else 
who would aid him. A Cantonese 
Government of all China would un- 
doubtedly be laid out on modified 
principles of Communism. If 
stable, such a government would 
be preferred even by the Conserva- 
tives in Downing Street to another 
15 years of Chinese anarchy, as 
the best of many evils, 


JAPAN 


Buddhist Amok 


Which would be the better for 
you, that you should go in search 
of a woman, or that you should go 
in search of yourselves? ... 
Brethren, I exhort you: Work out 
your salvation with diligence! 

BUDDHA 

At Tokyo the respected Masaomi 
Hirayama, priest of Buddha, author 
of admired tracts concerning The 
Four Noble Truths and The Holy 
Eightfold Path, was gravely con- 
gratulated by his fellow priests, 
last week, on having observed for 
48 years those virtues which 
caused the ancient sages to ex- 
claim: “Serene and blessed is the 
Buddha. ... Lo, so many distin- 
guished nobles lead now a religious 
life under the direction of the 
Blessed One that fathers will soon 
beget no more children. .. .” 

Priest Masaomi Hirayama found 
himself possessed of yet another 
blessing last week: he had been 
stricken with consumption and had 
not much longer of this life to live. 
Concerned for the welfare of his 
fellow men, Masaomi Hirayama de- 
termined to end his life with a 
dramatic gesture planned to direct 
Japanese attention to much needed 
moral and political reforms. 

Diligent, the priest wrote out a 
petition to the Emperor, setting 
forth the sins of his countrymen, 
especially the politicians. Serene, 
he donned the death robe of one 
about to commit hara-kiri, and 
purchased a disemboweling knife. 
Shrewd, he covered the _ white 
death robe with a dark overgar- 
ment and lay in wait for Prince 
Regent Hirohito near the Regent’s 
Palace. 

Soon the sleek motor of the 
Prince Regent purred forth, on 
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its way to the Imperial Palace. 
Darting from the crowd, Hirayama 
tried to leap upon the running 
board and force his petition into 
Prince Hirohito’s hand. Swift, a 
police sergeant seized him before 
he could touch the Imperial car. 
At the police station he said: “Had 
my mission been successful I 
would have committed hara kiri 
immediately in atonement for dis- 
respectfully approaching the Prince 
Regent.” : 

Meanwhile the Chief of Police of 
Tokyo, bowed by the scandal that 
a member of the Goddess-descended 
Imperial House had thus suffered 
indignity, offered his resignation. 
Prince Regent Hirohito, clement, 
refused to allow the Chief of Police 
to resign, directed moreover that 
the priest Hirayama be not prose- 
cuted. 

Japanese observed that the act 
of Priest Hirayama _ was, for a 
serene and gentle Buddhist, equiva- 
lent to “running amok.” ; 


Delicate Piety 


Princess T e r u-No-Miya-Shigeko, 
aged one, weight 28 pounds, height 
two feet four inches, precocious 
daughter of Prince Regent Hirohito 
of Japan, crawled and once even 
toddled about her royal nursery last 
week, examining her first birthday 
presents. Each of the hundreds of 
presents was a fish. Each fish 
was alive, wrapped carefully in 
damp perfumed moss and encased 
in a handsome and expensive birth- 
day basket. 

“What are they for?” her eyes 
asked. . 2 

Japanese priests later explained 
privately to Occidentals that to 
the Japanese the fish is an im- 
memorial symbol of reproductive- 
ness. By their gifts of fish the 
Japanese nobility thus conveyed to 
Princess Teru-No-Miya the most 
pious of good wishes and the most 
delicate of compliments. 


SIAM 


National Paradox 


Bangkok, fair capital of warm 
lagoons and stately public buildings, 
rang last week with two sen- 
sations as opposite as her dozing 
Buddhist temples and _ clanging 
modern street cars. 

White Elephant. From the far 
north city of Chiengmai glad news 
sped that there had been born 
that rare marvel, a true white 
elephant, all pinkly pristine and 
signifying that the gods view with 
favor the ascension of pert brown- 
eyed King Pracha Tipok (TIME, 
March 8). d 

At Chiengmai stately priests 
flung garlands upon the _ baby 
elephant, poured lustral water on 
its quivering trunk and performed 
the complicated mystic rite of “Tam 








Kwan.” From Bangkok experts set 
out to confirm that the elephant 
was indeed a “true white” and 
therefore sacred. Siamese offered 


prayers of thanksgiving .... 
Squash. Next day the brown eyes 
and fuzzy mustache of King Pracha 
Tipok betrayed animation as he 
address. 


delivered an “Squash,” 
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A “true white” was born 


said His Majesty, “squash is noth- 
ing less than a godsend to a coun- 
try like Siam.” He was addressing 
the Royal Squash Racquets Club. 
“IT find that since I have taken 
up the game I have been able to 
keep perfectly fit in the rainy sea- 
son, whereas hitherto I am afraid 
that at this time of the year I 
have been anything but well. 

“But apart from the question 
of fitness, what other game is there 


for the rainy season? Golf or 
tennis is more often than _ not 
out of the question. Therefore 


squash is a game which should be 
encouraged, and I hope that Bang- 
kok will provide more courts than 
it has at present. 

“IT hope, too, that the Siamese 
will take up the game more keenly 
than before. It is a great game 
and is suited to the Siamese.” 

Beaming, gracious, His Majesty 
then presented a gold cup to the 
winner of the Royal Squash 
Racquets Championship. 


Occidentals recalled that the late 
King Rama VI (TIME, Dec. 7, 
1925) introduced a resplendent off- 
shoot of the Boy Scout movement 
into Siam and went about at. 
tended by Boy Scouts who were 
actually potent nobles clad in uni- 
forms of his invention, portentous 
with insignia and crowned with reg- 
ulation felt hats bedecked with 
plumes. 
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SCIENCE 





Spirit Symposium 


People who believe in ghosts, 
and others who do not, assembled 
last week at Clark University in 
Worcester, Mass., for a symposium 
on psychical research, called by 
Dr. Carl Murchison, Clark psychol- 
ogy chief, for the express purpose 
of assembling all evidence pro and 
con on returned spirits and pub- 
lishing an impartial record. Dr. 
Murchison first made it clear that 
he and his Clark colleagues were 
downright skeptics, then opened 
the conference with a paper by 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. This 
paper, while it contained nothing 
new, made a distinction, sharply 
sustained by later speakers, be- 
tween psychic research and the 
spiritist movement. Psychic re- 
search was described by Sir Arthur 
as “a sort of super-materialism;” 
the spiritist movement as an ef- 
fort “to support Faith by actual, 
provable fact.” He, of course, 
was concerned chiefly with the 
movement. For his own claim upon 
public consideration the creator of 
“Sherlock Holmes” mentioned his 
medical training and the fact “that 
as a public man of affairs I have 
never shown myself to be wild or 
unreasonable.” Then he traced spir- 
itualism’s history* with fitting 
reference to the Fox sisterst and 
Abraham Lincoln.** 

Dr. Joseph Jastrow of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin replied, not 
sparing Sir Arthur in his absence. 
He put spiritism in a class with 
witchcraft, hysteria and paranoiac 
illusion, charging spiritualists, as 
distinct from psychic researchers, 
with “wishful thinking and _ logic- 
blindness.” He was at pains, how- 
ever, to appreciate the large 
significance of spiritualism’s im- 
plications, whether they be baffling 
truth or “stupendous” error. 


“Margery.” Then came, in per- 
son, a great champion of ghosts, 
Dr. L. R. G. Crandon of Boston, 
Harvard graduate with three de- 
grees and spiritualistically a lay- 
man until 1923 when it was 
accidentally discovered that his wife 
was a medium. It was of her, 
“Margery,” that he told the sym- 
posium in long detail, showing 70 
lantern slides of sittings under 


*Abridging and paraphrasing his recent 
book, The History of Spiritualism (Doran, 
$7.50). 

tMargaretta, Kate, Maria and Leah, who 
came to public notice out of Hydesville, 
N. Y., in 1848, with strange knockings. 
Despite Margaretta’s confession, late in life, 
that their knockings were accomplished by 
loudly cracking their double-jointed knees 
and toes, the Fox sisters were last year 
voted a monument, to be _ erected at 
Rochester, N. Y., by the International 
Spiritualist Congress at Paris. 


**Who consulted one Nettie Colburn, me- 
dium, at the White House shortly before 
issuing the Emancipation Proclamation, re- 
ceiving an encouraging message, couched 
in solemn, forceful, seemingly masculine 
language, which he described as “very sin- 
gular, very!’ 
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private conditions and conditions 
imposed by the Scientific American 
when Margery competed (unsuc- 
cessfully) for a $2,500 prize. He 
spoke, in a grave, low tone, of 

Ectoplasm. This substance, shown 
issuing in strings from Margery’s 
body (usually her right ear) like 
thin steam, coiling and clumping 
into shapes sometimes recognizable 
as images of parts of the human 
body, he declared to be “the pri- 
mordial substance of the world.” 
It made its appearance upon the 
arrival, during seances, of Mar- 
gery’s late brother, Walter, her 
most frequent ghostly correspond- 
ent. When it vanished the ecto- 
plasm oozed slowly back into Mar- 
gery’s body. As in the cases of 
other mediums, the stuff was in- 
visible by ordinary light, having 
to be photographed (according to 
Dr. Crandon) with a fused quartz 
lens, flashlight and very fast shut- 
ter, in the dark or under red rays.* 
He claimed to have bottled a sam- 
ple of ectoplasm and, upon analyz- 
ing it, found potassium, chlorine, 
red blood corpuscles and other sub- 
stances in proportions the same as 
they are found in the human body. 
He said Walter had explained to 
him that ectoplasm was produced 
by the white cells of the medium’s 
brain by “a vital process akin to 
the vital processes of the heart, 
brain and other organs which func- 
tion in the dark. It is not un- 
natural then that ectoplasm must 
be produced in the darkness or in 
a red light and that it is soluble in 
a white light.”+ 

In the Crandon exhibit were 
finger prints, obtained upon _ hot 
wax, which corresponded with those 
of none present at the seance where 
they were taken. The doctor re- 
lated messages written by Margery 
in Latin, Greek, old Italian, anglic- 
ized Chinese, Danish and Icelandic 
Danish—though she knows only 
English. 

The Crandon conclusion’ and 
preachment: “Psychic research has 
as much to do with religion as 
God. . . . Science is bankrupt at 
the edge of the grave; religion 
offers only a sleepy comfort. . . 
It is not a return to superstition 
but the beginning of an effort to 
reach a lost sensitiveness.” 

Valentino, Houdini. Besieged by 
newsgatherers to comment on al- 
leged spirit messages received from 
the late Rudolf Valentino, film 


*Dr. Walter Prince, head of the Boston 
Society for Psychic Research: ‘“‘Cameras 
were used at sittings for 20 years before 
an ectoplasmic apparition appeared on one 
of them. The spirits present before that 
time [i.e. when ectoplasm was first pho- 
tographed] evidently did not take.” He 
also cited the fact that Britishers have 
taken “ectoplasm pictures” without special 
lenses and _ shutters. But Dr. Prince 
refuted for spiritualists the Jastrow charge 
of “wishful thinking,” pointing out that 
a will to disbelieve is no more scientific 
than a will to believe. 

+Stewart Edward White, big game hunt- 
er and author, has described ectoplasmic 
emanations which were invisible even in 
the dark, which were felt as cold areas near 
the medium. If ectoplasm was_ pinched, 
the medium exclaimed and clasped herself. 


TIME 


sheik, by a onetime Mrs. Valentino, 
Dr. Crandon scouted their validity. 
“If we know anything at all,” he 
said, “we know a person must be 
dead four or five years: before he 
can communicate with us. ... 
Transformation is so strange and 
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so complete. The spirit is help- 
less at first. He must get used to 
being without a body .. . learn 
technique . . . like a newborn 
babe. . . . We learned this from 
spirits with whom we have been 
in touch.” 

Dr. Crandon issued a_ similar 
warning against messages from the 
late Harry Houdini, arch-enemy of 
Margery (he sat, scornful, on the 
committee that investigated her), 
who before his death set a day 
and hour when he would speak 
from the dead, if possible, to 
friends. Last week the friends 
designated were excitedly awaiting 
this rendezvous. 

MacDougall. Skeptical laymen 
were brought up short when Dr. 
Murchison read a paper contributed 
by Professor William MacDougall, 
Harvard psychologist, who sat on 
the Margery investigation commit- 
tee. Dr. MacDougall was frank 
to say that ghosts, in his opinion, 
do exist. He lauded Clark Univer- 
sity for agitating the question, 
urged other U. S. institutions to 
follow suit at once. 

“There has been gathered,” he 
wrote, “a very weighty mass of 
evidence indicating that human per- 
sonality does not always at death 
cease to be a source of influence 
upon living. I am inclined to re- 
gard as part of this evidence oc- 
currence of ghostly apparitions. 

“IT hold that a case has_ been 
made out for clairvoyance of such 
strength that further investigation 
is imperatively needed. I would 
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say the same of many of the al- 
leged supernormal physical - pheno- 
mena of mediumship. I am _ not 
convinced of the supernormality... 
but I dq feel that evidence for them 
is such that the scientific world is 
not justified in pooh-poohing. .. . 
This is no field for the casual 
amateur.” 


Opals 


Despatches from Nevada related 
the discovery, in mountainy can- 
yons near Winnemucca, of exten- 
sive deposits of opals, those 
iridescent gems, glowing blue, 
green, yellow, pink and deep red, 
for which the world has previously 
depended chiefly upon mines in 
Hungary, Mexico, Honduras, Aus- 
tralia. Geologists reported | that 
the stones had been formed after 
a petrified forest was prehistori- 
cally inundated by volcanic ash 
and lava. Made bold by success- 
ful recent raids on Nevada gold 
mines, bandits broke into a store 
of the gems laid away by pro- 
spectors, but soon found their 
precious loot turned to worthless 
dross in their hands. Softer than 
most gems, opals must be aged 
slowly in clay to permit their 
water to evaporate. Dried too 
fast, they crack and disintegrate 
into dust. 


Bacon’s Salts 


Five years ago, the late Dr. 
William Romaine Newbold, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania linguist 
and philosopher, declared that he 
had deciphered the crabbed sym- 
bols in which Roger Bacon, fearing 
for his life in the superstitious 
13th Century, noted down his sci- 
entific experiments. Last week, at 
a meeting held in Dr. Newbold’s 
memory, University of Pennsylva- 
nia professors verified their dead 
colleague’s translations. A chemist 
in their number, Dr. Hiram S. 
Lukens, had taken to his laboratory 
a quaint recipe by which Friar 
Bacon had said he obtained salts 
of copper. Dr. Lukens had never 
seen such a formula before, but it 
worked. In announcing his suc- 
cess, Dr. Lukens made a grave 


‘omission, failing to name _ the 


mediaeval ingredients. Bat’s blood? 
Sea water? Pig bristles? Croco- 
dile teeth? 

Oxford man, scorner of the 
pedestrian scholarship of his time, 
indefatigable linguist, doctor of 
theology and doctor miraculorum 
(wonders) at Paris, friend of Bishop 
Robert Grosseteste of Lincoln, and 
of Guy de Foulques (later Pope 
Clement IV), this Franciscan 
monk, Roger Bacon, had few in- 
tellectual peers in his century, 
whether or not he invented the 
contrivances dubiously attributed 
to him: a telescope, burning 
glasses, spectacles. His most pop- 
ularly famed experiments were 
with ‘gunpowder, of which he was 
the first important historian rather 
than the “inventor.” 





Skyward 


Folk whom an age of exaggera- 
tion has not robbed of their ca- 
pacity to marvel at superlatives, or 
to criticize them, last week visited 
an extraordinary exhibition in a 
Manhattan building modestly called 
“Corona Mundi” (crown of the 
world) on Riverside Drive. It 
was an exhibition of skyscrapers*— 
models, photographs and _ designs 
—assembled by an architect whose 
livelihood and reputation are in the 
building of skyscrapers, Alfred C. 
Bossom. When Manhattan should 
heve gazed its fill, the exhibition 
was to go on tour. 

It was just the moment for such 
an exhibition. Of recent weeks the 
Manhattan press had been full of 
controversy over the desirability, 
from the standpoints of health, 
traffic, economics and art, of steep- 
ling and peopling further’ that 
rock-bottomed little island upon 
which whole new cities have been 
superimposed annually for a dec- 
ade. The Chicago press, after 
months of extravagant paeans 
about Chicago’s towering new ho- 
tels, newspaper cathedrals and diz- 
zy spires for housing jewelers, 
oil men, furniture merchants, ath- 
letes, chicle-venders, and to sup- 
port a Methodist cross, had not 
yet quieted down sufficiently to 
overhear the murmurs of reaction. 
But such murmurs there were, 
even in Chicago. Three universi- 
ties had in the past year embarked 
upon skyscrapers of learning—at 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Detroit was contemplating 
the advent of an 85-story prodigy, 
complete with barber-shops, drug 
stores, restaurants and a car-check- 
ing system, the Book Building, 873 
feet high, planned by a young 
real estate heir} to top all of man’s 
monuments save the Eiffel Tower. 

So vigorous had Manhattan’s 
skyscraper controversy become that 
it had a loud echo even in Paris, 
where citizens wrote indignant pub- 
lic letters protesting against a pro- 
posal to ring the old city with 
monster apartment and office build- 
ings, “skyscratchers” as the French 

*Original meaning: a triangular skysail, 
of small utility and perhaps mythical exist- 
ence, hoisted by U. S. skippers to make 
good their boast of the world’s tallest 
ships. 

+James Burgess Book Jr., 37, son of a 
fores'ghted Canadian physician who amassed 
Detroit real estate and a fortune. He has 
built up whole streets at a time, including 
the tallest hotel in the world, the Book- 
Cadillac. The world’s tallest structures in- 
clude: 

Stories Feet 
Eiffel Tower se 1000 
Woolworth Blidg., N. Y. C......... 50 792 
Metropolitan Life, N. Y. C......... 50 700 
Singer Bldg., N.Y. Corcscccscee 41 612 
Municipal Bldg., N. Y. C....... 24 580 
Bankers Trust, N. Y. C.........20200000 39 539 

(tallest bank) 
Pure Oil Bidg., Chicago 
(formely “Jewelers Bldg.’’) 

Straus Bldg., Chicago 


Chicago Tribune Bldg. ..... 
Wrigley Bidg., Chicago 
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say. London held her peace but 
listened with interest. 

Architect Bossom said ingenu- 
ously: “The American people 
build skyscrapers because they are 
unsophisticated.” Architect Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, in a written debate 
held by the New York Times, 
suggested what monuments sky- 
scrapers would be to humanity if 
anything should ever happen to the 
race: “The explorer of a thousand 
years hence might piece together 
the fragments of our life gathered 
in one skyscraper and know the 
whole as though he _ had _ lived 
among us, from the cafeteria and 
nickel-in-the-slot telephones on the 
first floor, to the final office on the 
ultimate last floor.” 

Traffic clogging was the major 
grievance of the anti-skyscraper- 
ites. It might be all very true 
that working “far aloft, away from 
distracting noise, breathing the 
pure ozone of the firmament” was 
desirable, but after all most work- 
ing people liked to go home at 
night and it was not only no fun, 
but definitely dangerous, to have 
your ribs caved in during the 
morning and evening subway stam- 
pede. The New York World, in a 
series of editorials discouraging 
further skyscrapers, discovered per- 
haps the most formidable charge of 
all against them. It found experi- 
enced Realtor W. Bourke Harmon 
stating that only the first two 
stories of buildings, however tall, 
produced revenue; the _ stories 
above, however many, do well to 
pay taxes and interest on the in- 
vestment. Early Manhattan sky- 
scrapers—the first Equitable Build- 
ing (seven stories. 1869, with its 
“vertical railroad’), the gold-domed 
Park Row Building, the 21-story 
Flatiron Building, the 41-story 
Singer Building (1907) and finally 
that 60-story marvel that dwarfed 
everything save the imagination of 
the man who thought of selling 
things for five and ten cents—all 
these paid for themselves in ad- 
vertising value. For later imita- 
tions in prairie cities like Chicago 
and Detroit there was no equivalent 
economic excuse. In __ proving 
themselves to be cities these places 
were borrowing traffic evils head- 
long. Transportation experts, and 
Editor Charles Harris Whitaker of 
the Journal of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, predicted that 
to cope with the present madness, 
new madness would be required, 
such as double-deck streets.* 

Inventor Thomas Alva _ Edison 


‘ entered the lists against further 


skyscrapers. Health officers, mayors’ 
advisers and Henry Ford all cried 
halt, for obvious practical reasons. 
And there was a more vociferous 
though less effective chorus of sociol- 
ogists, artists and _ philosophers 
crying out upon the “Babylonish 
jumble” of modern city-building. 
Of this faction, the logical leader 


*Already installed in Chicago, where the 
commodious, ingenious and handsome Wack- 
er Drive carries traffic on two. levels along 
the once shabby banks of the Chicago River 
in the city’s heart. 
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was silent. Being a church-builder 
he was not one to whom news- 
gatherers would soon run for com- 
ments on a dispute in commercial 
architecture. Yet it was he who 
years ago wrote: “A walk up 
Fifth Avenue in New York, from 
Madison Square to the Park, with 
one’s eyes open... leaves an in- 
delible impression of chaos that is 
certainly without form, if it is not 
wholly void. Here one may see in 
a scant two miles (scant, but how 
replete with experiences!) treasure- 
trove of all peoples and all genera- 
tions: Roman temples and Parisian 
shops; Gothic of sorts (and out of 
sorts) from the ‘carpenter-Gothic’ 
of 1845 through Victorian of that 
ilk, to the most modern and com- 
petent recasting of ancient forms 
and restored ideals ... delicate 
little Georgian ghosts, shrinking in 
their unpremeditated contact with 
Babylonian skyscrapers that poise 
their towering masses of plausible 
masonry on an unconvincing sub- 
structure of plate glass. And it is 
all contemporary ... while it is all 
wildly and improbably different.” 

This writer was Architect Ralph 
Adams Cram of Boston, scholiast, 
mediaevalist, deeply religious “min- 
ister of art,” apostle of the Gothic 
restoration in the New World. The 
above stricture, written before the 
War, before woe-begone forebod- 
ings and prophecies as fearsome as 
they were mystical settled upon 
his sensitive soul, is mild compared 
to other preachments by Mr. Cram 
without reference to which no dis- 
cussion of a maior issue in U. S. 
architecture can be complete. 

Gothic has been Mr. Cram’s mis- 
sion and passion ever since he came 
out of rural New Hampshire, a par- 
son’s son, to practice architecture, 
87 years ago. As senior member 
of the soon-famed firm of Cram, 
Goodhue & Ferguson, he seconded 
the introduction of collegiate Goth- 
ic, judiciously diluted and_ senti- 
mentalized, at Princeton University, 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr Colleges. 
The fashion caught on, running 
through West Point, Yale, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and scores of 
other institutions. Into St. Al- 
ban’s Cathedral in Toronto, St. 
Paul’s in Detroit, St. Thomas’s in 
New York, Calvary Church in Pitts- 
burgh and at last the huge cathe- 
drals of St. John the Divine in 
New York and SS. Peter and Paul 
in Washington, he has _ breathed, 
strongly and yet more strongly, the 
spirit of centuries long dead. 

To persons asking him why a 
young nation, separated by thou- 
sands of miles of ocean as well as 
by 500 years from the source of 
this form, should adopt Gothic as 
its national architecture, he replied 
that unless one went back to 1820 
or so there was nothing but ego- 
tistical, barbaric experiment on the 
U. S. architectural scene. From 
there back the transitions  oc- 
curred “without a shock.” He was 
an anachronism on the defensive 
and critics suggested that his sen- 
sitive feelmgs were swaddled by 
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distance, his brain lost in a dream, 
when he explained how our own 
Colonial merged “lawfully” with 
Georgian, from which, via Inigo 
Jones, it was but a step to Con- 
tinental Renaissance and thus back 
to Flamboyant Gothic and ultimate- 
ly real Gothic. But people who 
considered that this country could 
develop its own art form without 
any such jaunt around’ Robin 
Hood’s barn little understood the 
deeper implications of Mr. Cram’s 
Gothic revival. 

Anti-Protestant, anti-Renaissance, 
anti-scientific, Mr. Cram is_ so 
steeped in mediaevalism that he 
resents even Catholicism in its stand- 
ardized latter-day form. Luther, 
Calvin and Wesley are as_ up- 
starts to him, whose phrases adum- 
brate the flowery staff of St. 
Joseph of Arimathea at Glaston- 
bury. Philosopher Bergson, vision- 
ary, intuitive, seems to him “the 
greatest figure, perhaps, since St. 
Thomas Aquinas.” His imagina- 
tion remains cold to the world-wide 
phenomena of Socialism, but leaps 
up in flame over an almost con- 
temporary revival of the monastic 
ideal. 

“The Gothic restoration is neither 
a fad nor a case of stylistic pred- 
ilections,” he has written. It is 
ordered by “the great rhythm of 
human life that is the underlying 
force of history.” Then h> diverges 
to show history moving in 500-year 
cycles, one of which is to end, and 
with it the so-called “modern” era 
(from 1450 on), in 1950. Gothic alone 
embodies the spirituality, the truth 
“as absolute as the difference be- 
tween right and wrong,” that can 
survive. He predicts a “cataclysm.” 
He cries in the night, with the 
language of Thomas Carlyle and 
the tone of Feclesiastes, for a 
“master man,” a hero to worship 
and to lead. “Religion lacks its 
Pentecostal tongue; art lacks the 
Pentecostal flames of divine inspira- 
tion.” Woe to the artist—one can 
see Mr. Cram as a boy, looking 
into his devout father’s big illus- 
trated family Bible—woe to the 
artist that fails to “serve God 
through the serving of them that 
He made in His image and 
redeemed in the darkness and the 
thunderings of Calvary.” The min- 
istry of art is God’s ministry, for 
the redemption of human character. 

But it is not quite all mediae- 
valism w'th mvstical Mr. Cram, for 
he is personally attracted farther 
in that direction than he would 
think it necessary or possible for 
others to go. He describes Gothic 
as a form of the leaven now work- 
ing for “a new and wonderful or- 
der.” 

So that if newsgatherers had ap- 
proached him last week for his 
esthetic views on skyscraper con- 
struction, the Gothic master-builder 
of the U. S. might have stunned 
them by rerlying, as he has said 
before, that “bird cage” or steel- 
frame construction, the enfant ter- 
rible of architecture, will probably 
grow up safely into a dignified 


adult. And he might have stunned 
them further—he the disciple of 
William Morris and deplorer of the 
vanishing of skilled craftsmen in 
wood, stone, embroidery, leather, 
stained glass—by telling them that 
he hopes some day to write a his- 
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ERNEST R. GRAHAM 
From the World’s Fair to Wrigley 


tory of U. S. architecture which in 
great part would be the biography 
of his friend, Ernest Robert Gra- 
ham, mightiest builder of all time 
in the U. S., commander of regi- 
ments of shovelers, armies of 
masons, riveters, roofers, glaziers, 
painters and plumbers. 

Builder-Architect Graham, under 
Designing Architect Daniel H. Burn- 
ham, built the Chicago World’s 
Fair, when he was 20. He built 
that early century wonder, the 
Flatiron Building, and the new 
$31,000,000 Equitable Building in 
Manhattan; the Union Station on 
Capitol Hill at Washington, the 
Union Trust Building of Cleve- 
land. He built all of Mar- 
shall Field’s stores in Chicago, the 
Field Museum, the Railway Ex- 
change, the Continental & Com- 
mercial Bank. He built the Sel- 
fridge stores in London. He put 
up the first Chicago skyscraper, 
for Gum-man Wrigley, and _ the 
Straus skyscraper. During the War 
he was given an army of 70,000 
men and, accountable only to Presi- 
dent Wilson, built powder plants 
in West Virginia and ran them up 
to production of three and a half 
million pounds per day. At pres- 
ent he is occupied only with a 
$100,000,000 railway terminal in 
Philadelphia, one nearly as costly in 
Cleveland, the world’s hugest aqua- 
rium (Shedd), a $15,000,000 opera 
house and a super-power plant for 
Samuel Insull in Chicago. 

A book about such a son of Prog- 
ress by the dean of Gothic America 
would be, in itself, an architectural 
portent. 


EDUCATION 


Brothers 


Twenty-five years ago a proud 
young New Hampshirite watched 
his big brother receive a degree 
from Dartmouth College. Three 
years later he entered Dartmouth 
himself, but had to go to work 
when half way through his course. 
The big brother was still at Dart- 
mouth, functioning first as _ the 
president’s secretary, then as sec- 
retary of the college. The big 
brother took another degree, A. M. 
The young brother accepted his 
fortune and buckled down to work, 
for a shoe company, an _ optical 
company, the General Electric Co., 
a spark coil company. He learned 
about men, kept up his interest 
in education and after serving the 
Government as a personnel expert, 
accepted a post at Northwestern 
University in 1922 as_ personnel 
director. Meantime, his older broth- 
er had become president of Dart- 
mouth College, a man to whom 
Amherst, Colby, Rutgers, Brown, 
McGill, Yale, Williams, the Uni- 
versities of Pennsylvania and New 
Hampshire, were proud to give hon- 
orary degrees. 

For the industrious, however, all 
roads lead to eminence. Last week 
Young Brother, plain “Mister” 
Louis Bertram Hopkins, was _ in- 
stalled as seventh president of 
Wabash College (Crawfordsville, 
Ind.), in the presence of august 
trustees, judges and nine college 
presidents, including Big Brother, 
the learned Dr. Ernest Martin 
Hopkins, president of Dartmouth, 
who greatly enjoyed delivering an 
inaugural address. 


At Fisk 


“Yes, it is indeed a notable and 
felicitous occasion. We are most 
fortunate, and should do our ail 
to promote the new era of con- 
structive co-operation.” 

“T agree. We have reached a 
turning point and are now on the 
upgrade. Racial differences should 
be put aside. Culture is irrespec- 
tive of color and culture must be 
our objective. The trustees have 
acted with great foresight and un- 
derstanding, and I, for one, am 
heartily in sympathy with their 
aspirations.” 

The speakers were two young 
Negroes, second-year men at Fisk 
University (Nashville, Tenn.), one 
of the oldest institutions of higher 
learning for Negroes in the South. 
They were walking slowly to their 
rooms from the final ceremony of 
a four-day celebration to inaugu- 
rate as president of Fisk young 
Thomas Elsa Jones, last year a 
graduate student in sociology at 
Columbia University, chosen by the 
Fisk trustees, after a long search, 
to fill the boots of Dr. Fayette 
Avery McKenzie, against whose 
alleged “Jim Crow” methods Fisk 








students struck last year (TIME, 
Feb. 16, 1925). 

To give President Jones a good 
send-off and to impress Fisk stu- 
dents with the permanence of the 
Fisk policy of a white president 
(often they have asked for a 
black), Chairman Paul Drennan 
Cravath* and his fellow trustees 
arranged the four days of cere- 
mony and speechmaking, beginning 
with a football game on the cam- 
pus and including the distinguished 
presence of representatives of the 
Phelps Stokes Fund, the Carnegie 
Corporation, the Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation, the American 
Missionary Association (all con- 
tributors to F'isk’s million-dollar 
endowment), as well as dozens of 
college presidents and Philanthro- 
pist Julius Rosenwald of Chicago, 
guests of honor. To give substance 
to the occasion, Lawyer Cravath 
offered $25,000 if alumni would 
match: him. Promptly they con- 
tributed $35,000. 


Details 


The S.S. President Cleveland 
last week reached San Francisco 
from Kobe, Japan, bringing six 
young men and their explanations 
why they were obliged to resign 
from the Floating University 
aboard the S.S. Ryndam, bound 
around the world (TIME, Sept. 27). 
They had, they admitted, rushed 

*Millionaire Manhattan 
father, the Rev. Erastus N. 
a founder of Fisk (1867) 
president (for 25 years). 
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If you could say to lots 
of people on your list 
—shall I buy your 
Christmas gifts at 
Spalding’s—skates, or 
something for golf, or 
tennis, or a sweater— 
the ayes would have it 
unanimously. 


Your gift worries vanish 
when you step into a 
Spalding store. Here are 
gifts for all. Come in. 
See the wonderful things 
we are specially featuring 
for Christmas. 
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the guards at the Imperial Hotel, 
Tokyo, in their eagerness to see 
the unoccupied royal suite, held 
sacred to the Mikado and_ his 
family or visiting royalty. They 
had burst the imperial doors off 
their imperial hinges, sat on im- 
perial chairs, lounged on imperial 
lounges. They had stormed a 
Buddhist temple, torn down an im- 
age, encountered Tokyo police and 


engaged in a street brawl. The 
S. consul, irate, had _ there- 
after refused to receive Dean 


Lough of the Floating Unversity. 
The disorderly ones were virtually 
deported. Their names: Duncan 
MacMartin, Enos Richardson, Wen- 
dall C. Goddard of New York; 
Harry R. Addison of Cleveland; 
Frank T. Morgan of New Haven, 
Conn.; George E. Tierney of Phila- 
delphia. 
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Boxing 

A little Irishman (Mickey Walk- 
er, onetime welterweight champion) 
knocked a nice black man (Tiger 
Flowers) down on his haunches 
with a smack on the jaw. Up 
jumped Flowers and began to lace 
the countenance and torso of Walk- 
er with a long left hand in the man- 
ner of a man painting a fence. 
Blood squirted from a gash over 
Walker’s eye. In the ninth round 
he knocked Flowers down again 
but the black man, with a grin 
of ebony, bounced from the canvas 
and hacked at Walker’s snout. The 
gong ended the tenth. The crowd 
in the Chicago Coliseum waited. 
Referee Yanger raised Walker’s 
hand, gave him the middleweight 
championship of the world, amid 
the boos and groans of those who 
thought Flowers had the best of it. 











Football 


Little “Red” Riley, substitute 
Notre Dame quarterback, drove his 
team 73 yards down the field to 
score the first touchdown; a man 
named O’Boyle kicked the _ goal. 
These goals after touchdown often 
prove to be the hinges of football 
history. Southern California 
stormed and shunted; Captain Crav- 
ath kicked, Morton Kear ran, 
and with four minutes to play 
the Pacific Trojans were five points 
ahead. Came a run, a plunge, a 
20-yard forward pass, and eleven 
strong Irishmen got, by the width 
of a single point, their reward 
for traveling to Los Angeles. Score: 
Notre Dame, 13; Southern Califor- 
nia, 12. 

Meanwhile, in cooler cities, foot- 
ball followers hung up their raccoon 
coats and spent Saturday afternoon 
picking All-Americans. It was a 
footless search, for the “official” 
All-American is not so quickly 
chosen nor so authentically “official” 
as in the days of Walter Camp. 
There are 300 colleges playing 
football, and every campus chants 
for its heroes. The best that can 
be done is to compare the All- 


American teams that happen into 
print. 
There were two such lists last 


week. One of them was for the 
Western Conference, compiled by 
ten coaches of that group of 
colleges. The other was printed 
in Collier’s, where Grantland Rice 
now pontificates in Walter Camp’s 
stead. The teams: 


GRANTLAND RICE IN WESTERN 
COLLIER’S CONFERENCE 
Hanson L. E. Oosterbaan 
Syracuse Michigan 
Wickhorst .. = Nelson 
Navy Towa 
Connaughton L. G. Hess 
Georgetown Ohio 
Boeringer C. Reitsch 
Notre Dame Illinois 
Shively R. G. Shively 
Illinois Illinois 
Smith x F Gary 
Brown Minnesota 
Oosterbaan R. E. Wheeler 
Michigan Minnesota 
Friedman Q. B. Friedman 
Michigan Michigan 
Baker L.. Hf. Karow 
Northwestern Ohio 
Kaer | ie. Baker 
Southern Calif. Northwestern 
Joesting F. B. Joesting 
Minnesota Minnesota 
Shively, Oosterbaan, Friedman, 


Baker and Joesting seem assured 
of All-American reputation. When 
they are graduated, bond houses 
will seek them as salesmen. 


MUSIC 








Drama-Spectacle 


In 1919, Broadway saw The 
Jest, a gruesome melodrama of 
mediaeval Florence in the time of 
Lorenzo, the Magnificent. With 
swaggering desperadoes, vengeful 
noblemen, witching ladies, it em- 
bodies the virtues and vices of pro- 
nounced melodrama. 

It has been turned into opera, 
La Cena Delle Beffe by Umberto 
Giordano, in which form, as pre- 
sented by the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, it presents a successful, 
Only 


gorgeous drama-spectacle. 
Satanic music could express the 
diabolism of the plot. The score 


provided, far from being profound 
as sin, is puerile as the theft of 
jam. It dares the singers to vault 
along treacherous arpeggios, skip 
over unsound scales, probe the 
depths of bass tones, just to prove 
that it can be done. It is done, 
and surprisingly well, too. Claudia 
Muzio, one of the world’s great 
dramatic sopranos, almost made the 
difficult Ginevra role take on the 
semblance of life and opera. Not 
less effective was Luigi Montesanto 
who boasted loudly, loved violently, 
killed mercilessly, in the person of 
Neri Chiaramentesi. 

But what success the music wins 
is due mainly to Conductor Giorgio 
Polacco. Two decades ago he came 
to the U. S. from Italy, lavished 
his talent on scattered engage- 
ments. In 1915 he substituted 
for Toscanini as chief conductor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Manhattan. Later he was called 
to assist the great Cleofonte Cam- 
panini as director of the Chicago 
Opera, married Edith Mason, sin- 
ger. Now he makes music out of 
even La Cena Delle Beffe. 
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Michigan ODAY, over 20,000,000 cars crowd our highways. The need 
aker for safety in motoring becomes increasingly more urgent. 
as a e e 
ediman, It was this need for safety which brought the All-Steel Body 
issure ca Jas : 

ae —the greatest protection against personal injury ever devised. 
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—— Many a motorist mistakenly believes that he enjoys the pro- 

- tection afforded by All-Steel, merely because the body of his car 

———— has a metal surface. Yet his car may have a composite body. 
; Let us explain the difference. 
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ime of The composite body is a framework of wooden parts, glued 
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i and screwed together, and covered by a shell of metal. 
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. i The All-Steel Body is constructed entirely of steel—a frame 

gor _ Of steel and a covering of steel, welded into a single, sturdy unit. 

osenftl, There is no wooden frame to shatter and splinter in collision. 

‘as te No wooden joints to warp out of shape and cause squeaks and 

rofound rattles. Only steel! Strong. Resisting impact. 
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nS to the 
ISLAND of your DREAMS 


AVEN’T you ever wished to be a 

foot-loose, carefree beachcomber on 
a palm-fringed shore—’way down in the 
warm South Seas? 

. to spend happy vagabond weeks, 
day-dreaming . . . just listening to the 
lullaby of silken surf on coral sand .. . 
forgetting time? 

Here in sunny Hawaii—less than a 
week’s yoyage—you can be as lazy as you 
like. A few days, and then you'll find 
new zest in golf—new vim in the morn- 
ing plunge in Waikiki—new appetite in 
golden papaya and Kona coffee at break- 
fast—new thrills in peeping safely into a 
live volcano. 





Four or five weeks and $400 or $500 
cover the time and cost from the Pacific 
Coast, including steamers (round trip) 
and all expenses and sight-seeing. A great 
new hotel at Waikiki and a mammoth 
new liner now building. Sail direct from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 
Vancouver—any steamship, railroad or 
tourist agent can book you right from 
your home. 

Write today for illustrated brochure 
in colors. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


226 McCann Bipc., San Francisco, Cauir. 
OR 354 Fort St., HONOLULU, Hawan, U.S. A, 
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RELIGION 








Talent 


Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Prince 
of the Roman Catholic Church, 
cast about recently for some au- 
gust legal authority to draw up an 
indictment of the anti-Roman 





GUTHRIE 
He went to work for Mother Church 


LAWYER 


Catholic Calles Administration in 
Mexico (TIME, Feb. 22 et seq.). 
Roman Catholic William Dameron 
Guthrie, San Francisco-born at- 
torney in the famed oleomargarine 
case before the U. S. Supreme 
Court, is now President of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of New York 
City. With Paul D. Cravath (see p. 
22) he is one of Manhattan’s great- 
est corporation lawyers. Obedient to 
the request of Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes he sat down recently and 
wrote and wrote and wrote. 

Last week the New York Times 
published in twelve and one half 
full newspaper columns an_  ab- 
breviated version of Lawyer Guth- 
rie’s scathing opinion of the Mex- 
ican Constitution and President 
Calles. Soon this will be dis- 
tributed with a pastoral from Car- 
dinal Hayes and four other prelates 
to every Catholic priest in the 
U. S., all of whom will read it to 
their flocks. Wrote Mr. Guthrie: 
“There is not, and there never was 
on this earth, a work of human 
policy so well deserving of ex- 
amination as the Roman Catholic 
Church.” 


Millionaires 

The Knights of Malta, most dis- 
tinguished of Catholic organiza- 
tions, created last week its iirst 
U. S. group—with the election of 
ten U. S. millionaires, whose func- 
tion, in common with that of their 
foreign brothers, will be to aid the 
Pope in maintaining charities in 
Rome. Glancing down the list of 
available candidates, Count Gian 
Galeazzo de Thun  Hohenstein, 

















Grand Master, checked the follow- 
ing for honors; mailed bulls to 


them: 
In Manhattan, six: Marquis 
Nicholas Frederic Brady (Presi- 


dent, N. Y. Edison Co.); Patrick 
Edward Crowley (President, N. Y, 
Central R. R.); James Augustine 


Farrell (President, U. S. Steel 
Corp.); James A. Fayne (Horn- 
blower & Weeks, investments); 


Morgan Joseph O’Brien (lawyer); 
John D. Ryan (Chairman, Anaconda 
Copper Co.). 

In Chicago, two: Edward Francis 
Carry (President, Pullman Co.); 
Edward Nash Hurley (manufac- 


turer). 
In Boston, one: Col. James J, 
John J. 


Phelan (banker). 

In Claymont, Del., one: 

Raskob (Vice President, Du Pont 
Powder, Vice President, General 
Motors). 

The new U. S. association will 
be empowered to create other mem- 
bers. Prominent political leaders 
aside, commentators thought of 
Millionaires Thomas Fortune Ryan 
(mining, street railways); Charles 
A. Whelan (President, United Cigar 
Stores); onetime (1915-21) Sen- 
ator James Duval Phelan of Sali- 
fornia (who donated $1,000,000 to 
San Francisco earthquake relief). 


Diurnal 
“A chapter a day keeps the 
tempter away” was the bright 


promise of the St. Louis branch of 
the Federal Council of Churches, 
announcing simultaneous Bible- 
reading revivals to run throughout 
January and February in all U. S. 
evangelical churches. Beginning 
with the kindly gospel of Physi- 
cian-Saint Luke, readers will pass 
on to the marvels of The Acts, the 
two books invoked. 


PEOPLE 








Had they been interview, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of ~their doings as follows: 

Alfred E. Smith, Governor of 
New York: “Followers of law and 
politics have often observed that 
the question of pardon is one of 
a governor’s most serious problems, 
as one pardon inevitably leads to 
a host of applications for others. 
Last week I was presented with 
10,000 signatures urging clemency 
for Brooklyn Patrolman John J. 
Brennan, 28, condemned to the elec- 
tric chair. On Jan. 2 one Samuel 
Krainen, shopkeeper, called at a 
Brooklyn police station, and iden- 
tified Brennan as one who had 
created a disturbance in his shop 





UNIVERSITY TOURS 
7o EUROPE 


65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT IF DESIRED 
Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
(Managers of Unwersity Tours) 
10 EAST 42" ST New York Cty 
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There is very little need for further 
explanation when a prospect asks 
“What kind of motor in this car” and 
the salesman replies “Continental.” 


Behind and beyond the salesman’s 
answer lies a record of achievement 
that stands out clearly and sharply 
as a guide post to superior motor 
performance—a record that justi- 
fies future confidence by past per- 
formance. 


As a result of 26 years of painstak- 
ing specialization Continental has 
reached the point which it occupies 
today. During this time the com- 
pany has consistently held to a 
single purpose —the concentration 
on the development of Red Seal 
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Motor? CONTINENTAL! 


Motors for every purpose where 
gasoline power is employed. 


So today whether it be the power 
plant in a passenger car, truck, bus, 
marine or industrial unit, if it is a 
Red Seal Continental the user can 
be sure of unusual motor perform- 
ance and dependability. 


But the real reason for Continental 
supremacy is organization—8000 
specialists in motor building, trained 
to Continental’s exacting methods. 


As a result Red Seal Continental 
Motors give to the user all the power, 
the economy and years of constant, 
unfailing performance which users 
of the Continental product expect 
because it is a Continental Motor. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 


The Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturer in the World 
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Some of Child Life’s 
joy - giving features 
Stories by the children’s most be- 
loved writers, Augusta Huicll Sea- 
man, Padraic Colum, Carl Sand- 
burg, Nora Archibald Smith, Dixie 
Willson, Lucy M. Blanchard, 
Louise Ayers Garnett, Frances H. 
Sterrett, Patten Beard, and Mar- 

garet Warde. 

* * a 
Articles on music by Henry Pur- 
mort Eames, one of America’s 
most distinguished musicians. 
Tales of other children in far-off 
Jands by Frederick Starr, an an- 
thropologist and traveler honored 
the world over. Talks on plant 
and animal life by Anna Botsford 
Comstock, a naturalist who has 
been voted one of the twelve great- 
est women in America. Talks on 
good citizenship by Wilson L. 
Gill, inventor of the school Re- 

ublic and president of the Amer- 
ican Patriotic League. 

* * * 
Illustrations and drawings by 
Hazel Frazee, Helen Hudson, L. 
Kate Deal, John Gee, Milo Win- : 
ter, John Dukes McKee, Harrison : 
Cady and others. ry 
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(To 250,000 
~~. children 


Child Life Magazine is a 
constant source of joy 


s your boy or girl, your niece or 
I nephew, your grandchild, one of 
the fortunate quarter million? 

** * * 


Every month, to 250,000 children, 
Child Life Magazine brings a new 
supply of joy—joy enough to last 
the whole month long! 

It brings them fairy stories, as 
well as stories of other children 
much like themselves. It brings 
them pictures, poems and plays, 
tales of far-off lands, talks on plant 
and animal life, articles on many 
subjects of interest to children, 
games, puzzles, contests, clubs. 

It awakens them to the music 
that is everywhere in nature and in- 
troduces them to the 
great music created by 
man. It inspires them 
to good citizenship. 

It provides simple 
things for little girls 


card 





to cook and sew. It has a special 
manual training department for 
young boys. 

The contributors? See the list in 
the panel at the left. It contains 
many famous names. 

Child Life is developing good 
taste in youngest America. It is 
implanting valuable principles. It 
is awakening interests and encour- 
aging their expression. 

Look over the current number at 
any newsstand. You will quickly 
see that it is worth any three-dollar 
children’s book. And it is only 35c 
the copy! 

But better still, make a year’s sub- 
scription toChild Life your birthday 
or Christmas gift to the child you 
ate most interested in. A delightful 
gift or Christmas card will be sent to 
announce it, bearing your name. The 
coupon and three dollars, sent to- 
day, will take care of all details. 


CHILD LIFE 


The Children’s Own Magazine 
Rand M¢Nally & Company, Publishers, Chicago 
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when drunk. As a sergeant was 
thereupon removing Brennan’s 
shield, Brennan fired a revolver at 
Krainen, killing him. Last week, 
during the long day preceding the 
hour for his electrocution, Brennan 
kept asking his guard: ‘Is there 
any news yet from Albany?’ But 
I sent no word. He was electro- 
cuted.” 


Charles M. Schwab, (Bethlehem 
Steel): “In Baltimore, I addressed 
800 members of the Association of 
Commerce at a dinner tendered 
me in recognition of the wealth I 
have brought the city with my 
Sparrows Point steel plants, of 
which the payrolls now total 25 
millions per annum. I told them 
that I had just consented to spend 
two millions on my dry docks in 
Baltimore and had no single in- 
terest in the city to which I was 
not ready to devote every dollar 
I could borrow. I said that in ten 
years Baltimore would eclipse even 
Pittsburgh as a steel centre. ‘Some 
of you,’ I said, ‘thought I was 
dreaming when I spoke in 1916 of 
our plans for Sparrows Point. 
You have seen them realized. ... 
You will see this dream of mine 
tonight come true when, ten years 
hence, I come again among you.’” 


Samuel Matthews Vauclain, Presi- 
dent Baldwin Locomotive: “Since 
Nov. 1 hundreds of thousands of 
Baldwin Locomotive shares have 
been bought and sold on the stock 
exchanges. During a brief day 
last week 44,000 shares changed 
hands. This is mysterious because 
only 200,000 Baldwin Locomotive 
shares exist, and of these only 30,- 
000 to 35,000 are floating on the 
market. The situation carried the 
stock from 117 on Nov. 1 to 163% 
last week. Rumors sped. To one 
(that my concern will sell its 
Philadelphia real estate) I replied, 
‘Real estate is not on my brain. In 
the month of November I took 
orders for four miles of locomotives 
and my job is to build them.’ There 
was another rumor of a stock mar- 
ket corner in Baldwin. I laughed; 
‘The only corners I know of in 
Baldwin are the four corners on 
every Baldwin stock certificate.’ I 
was wrong, for Arthur W. Cutten, 
quiet calculator in Chicago, had 
built a corner in Baldwin. News- 
papers reputed his profits to be 
$10,000,000.” 

Joseph E. Widener, Philadelphia 
millionnaire art collector: “Direct- 
ly following the marriage last 
week of my daughter, Fifi (see p. 
32) it was reported from Manhat- 
tan that my agent had purchased, 
for $100,000, a rug once belong- 
ing to the late Sultan Abdul Aziz 
of Turkey. The rug has a back- 
ground of moss-green creepers, 
with orange-red stems, among 
which deer, gazelles, sheep, goats 
are pursued by lions and leopards.* 
There is a centre medallion of 


*With slight variations, a familiar 
Persian pattern for rugs (Time, Oct. 11). 


rose-crimson, with vine traceries 
in pink and silver around four 
hesdiiee birds. e 


Judge Elbert tee Gary: “I like 
to talk about Wheaton, IIl., where 
I spent my early boyhood. So I 
gave myself double pleasure last 
week by entertaining Harold E. 
(“Red”) Grange, Wheaton-raised 





A. ATWATER KENT 
He wanted to hip-hip-hurrah 


professional football player, at din- 
ner at my Manhattan home.” 


A. Atwater Kent, manufacturer: 
“Last week, I myself administered 
final tests to the millionth radio set 
made in my Philadelphia factory 
since 1922. Addressing my _ as- 
sembled employes, I said: ‘It is 
difficult for me to find words with 
which to express my pride and 
gratification in this moment. I feel 
as if I wanted to hip-hip-hurrah. 
I want to throw my hat up in the 
air. I am happy... .’” 

George Fisher Baker, 86: “The 
four richest men in the U. S. are 
Andrew Mellon, Henry Ford, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., my- 
self. My potency comes from 
my chairmanship of the First 
National Bank of Manhattan and 
my directorates in numerous cor- 
porations, notably U. S. Steel, New 
York Central and American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph. So when 
there is a rumor that I am ill, 
Wall Street becomes excited. There 
was such a rumor last week. A 
reporter came hurrying to _ inter- 
view me. He peered at every 
wrinkle in my old face. He 
ogled every hair of my mutton- 
chop whiskers. ‘Are you ill, Mr. 
Baker?’ he queried. ‘No,’ I said. 
‘Why, I had lunch with a pretty 
woman today.” se 


Roald Amundsen, polar explorer: 
“Disgruntled, again, by statements 
by General Umberto Nobile of 
Italy, companion and flight officer 


of Lincoln Ellsworth and myself 
last spring when we all crossed 
the North Pole in the dirigible 
Norge, I cabled resignations for 
Mr. Ellsworth and myself from 
honorary membership in the Nor- 
way Aero Club, under whose spon- 
sorship Colonel Nobile is lecturing 
in the U. S. Colonel Nobile, 
grieved, protested his latest re- 
marks had been fair. Mr. Ells- 
worth, surprised by my _ action, 
said: ‘I have no bone to pick,’ 
but approved his proxy resigna- 
tion, saying of me: ‘He and I 
are as one person.’ Only the day 
before, Mr. Ellsworth had been 
decorated by Norway.” 


President Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
of Turkey: “One of my semi-of- 
ficial news organs recently referred 
to the day when the Allied troops 
quietly withdrew from Constanti- 
nople (TIME, Oct. 15, 1923) in ac- 
cordance with the Treaty of 
Lausanne. It spoke of ‘that im- 
perishable day when our heroic 
warriors drove from Constantinople 
the Allies, those disgusting sav- 
ages, the scum of 72 nations.’ ” 


Princess Chivekiar, onetime wife 
of King Fuad of Egypt: “I am 
for the fourth time a bride. Last 
week students of politics noted 
with humorous. speculation § that 
after I and my third husband were 
lately divorced, I secretly married 
Rafet Pasha, onetime leader of 
the opposition party in Turkey, 
who, one of the few plotters against 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha to escape 
hanging, wisely resigned his seat 
in the Turkish National Assembly 
after his acquittal from complicity 
in that unfortunate affair. With 
him I started at once from Con- 
stantinople for Egypt, where Fuad, 
my onetime husband, rules autono- 
mously, with British guidance. I 
was recently fined ten Turkish 
pounds, for insulting the U. S- 
born Princess Saida Chakir, di- 
vorced wife of John D. Spreckels 
of San Francisco.” 


Harold Van Buren Magonigle, 
architect: “Governors of the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) new War memorial, 
which I designed, have just notified 
me that they will not approve my 
nomination of my wife as sculptor 
for an elaborate mural relief, The 
Story of Civilization, which would 
require five years’ work and $160,- 
000 to set forth. This was to be 
the world’s largest frieze, with 500 
figures, and for five years I have 
constantly stressed its importance. 
It was said that too much space 
was given in the plans to Mediter- 
ranean civilization, not enough to 
Missouri Valley; that I should not 
have appointed my wife; that her 
reputation is ‘not particularly 
widespread.’ Viewers of the de- 
sign noted little differentiation in 
the human figures of various epochs, 
King Khammurabi of Babylonia, 
2250 B. C., strongly | resembling 
Mohammed, 600 A. D.” 
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NOW irs JANUARY 
NOW inve STMENT 


ESERVE your January investments 
Reve the usual heavy reinvest- 
ment demand restricts your choice. 
Smith Bonds offer you the strong security 
of first mortgages on modern, income-pro- 
ducing city property, the liberal interest 
rate of 614%, and safeguards that have re- 
sulted in our record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 53 Years 


You may have a choice of bonds on prop- 
erties in several of the great centers of 
population of the eastern United States, 
of maturities from 2 to 10 years, and of 
$1,000, $500 and $100 denominations. 

Send your name and address on the form 
below for circulars, and for our booklets, 
“Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” and 
“How to Luild an Independent Income.” 


Ghe E H. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 
SMITH BUILDING - WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 


Maya Temple, Near Kobes 


$750 


to 
Japan, China, Manila 
and return 


THE supreme winter playgrounds 
are in the Orient. Visit Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong and Manila. 


Adventure in these strange lands of 
rarestcharm. And enrouteenjoy the 
comfort of palatial President Liners, 
broad of beam, steady and comfort. 
able. Outside rooms with beds, not 
berths. Luxurious public rooms. 
Spacious decks. 


A cuisine that has won the highest 
praise of world travelers. 


From Manila continue Round the 
World. Youmay completely circuit 
the globe for as little as $1250 in- 
cluding meals and first cabin ac- 
commodations aboard ship. 


Complete information from any 
ticket or tourist agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 


Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 
604 Fifth Avenue, New York 
25 Broadway, New York 














BUSINESS 


Cheap Bonds 


Investment bankers know that 
there is hoarded U.S. money 
yearning to buy safe securities, 
and corporations who need to bor- 
row are learning this situation also. 
Borrowers are willing to pay less 
interest than heretofore, while in- 
vestors are willing to accept less. 
Thus last week Standard Oil of 
New Jersey through J. P. Morgan 
& Co. offered $120,000,000 of de- 
benture bonds at 5%. Morgan’s 
merely opened their books and 
snapped them shut, for $500,000,- 
000 in subscriptions tumbled in. 
Immediate'y, Standard Oil of New 
York offered $50,000,000 debenture 
bonds at 4%% interest. Dillon, 
Read & Co. bought them all up, 
knowing that the bonds had a 
swift sale.* 

Standard Oil of New Jersey’s 
yearly interest on this item will be 
$6,000,000.. Had its bonds been sold 
at the 4%2% ofits sister company’s 
it would have saved $600,000 year- 
ly in interest. 


Last Dollar 


The hell of Great Lakes seamen 
is the St. Mary’s River over whose 
cascades 75,000 cubic feet of icy 
cold Lake Superior water somer- 
sault every second. At the city of 
Sault Sainte Marie, this “Soo” River 
drops 20 feet in three-quarters of 
a mile. But both the Canadian 
and the U. S. Governments have 
built locks at the cascades, that can 
lift two to four lake steamers to 
the Lake Superior level. These 
ships, long, round-topped whale- 
backs for the most part and pecu- 
liar to the Great Lakes, carry coal 
from Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky to ports of 
Lake Superior, the largest body of 
fresh water in the world. On the 
down voyage they haul wheat from 
Canada (Port Arthur and Fort 
William) and from the U. S. (Du- 
luth), and iron ore from Lake Su- 
perior’s southern shores. 

This commerce is immensely valu- 
able and ship owners push their 
vessels to beyond the limits of the 
navigation season, which ends the 
first week in December and begins 
the middle of April. It is at the 
end of the season that St. Mary’s 
River becomes a veritable hell for 
mariners, with ice smashing down 
the river. Sailors go through it, 
however, at the bidding of their 
masters zealous to wring a last dol- 
lar from transportation. 

Last week this sailors’ hell was 
frozen over—solid. In the West 
Neebish Channel, in the Rock Cut 
and in Mud Lake there were spots 
where the waters were solid to the 
channel bottom. Not a ship could 
pass through. More than one hun- 
dred, 66 of them bound down with 
15,000,000 bushels of grain, had 


*Clarence Dillon is noted for his swift 
cavalry-like flank attacks. Thus, it was said 
that not until two days before the purchase 
of these bonds did he bother his head 
about them. 

(28) 





been caught in the freeze. From 
Detour to the “Soo” they stretched 
in long file, like sausages linked 
out over a gutter of lard. Reefered 
sailors dog-trotted up and down the 
long iron decks; flapped their cold 
arms against their bodies, like 
turkeys trying to fly to a shed roof; 
dared not pull off their mittens to 
blow their noses. There was wind and 
snow. Men hunched up their 
shoulders and pulled their necks 
into sweater collars. Like horses 
miserable in a gale, they turned 
their backs to the blowing. 

For a time fear spread that the 
crews might have to go hungry. 
Food stores were running low. But 
there was greater danger that some 
of them might be killed, for the 
vessels, with plates only five-eighths 
of an inch thick, stood in constant 
danger of being crushed by the 
squeezing ice. The potential de- 
struction of property aggregated 
some $200,000,000; insurance lapsed 
with the first week of the month. 

All week, wooden tugs armored 
with iron plates gnawed at the 
solidifying ice. Masters poured 
oil into the waters to retard the 
rate of freezing. It takes more 
cold to freeze fouled water than 
pure. But the weather was 20° 
below zero and the tugs had to do 
their work. They would back off 
300 to 400 feet from the pack. 
Then with a snarl of steam they 
would dash at the ice, only to be 
bounced by their own recoil. Yet 
at each attack a bit of ice did crum- 
ble to their bites. 

At the week’s end, the Sainte 
Marie, largest ice crusher in the 
world, swaggered over from the 
Strait of Mackinac, where she does 
regular winter duty. Like a burly 
policewoman, she pushed her way 
through crashing, shrieking ice to 
see what the trouble was. Where 
the pack was solid, she would back 
away, and, with a schlup and a 
slide and a scream of steam, she 
was high out of water, half on top 
of the ice. The ice would yield, 
like an over-packed trunk when a 
big woman sits on its lid. Slowly 
she bashed her way up the St. 
Mary’s, freed this ship and that, 
brought food and fuel to sailors. 
With continued cold, she may not 
reach all ships; some may _ be 
frozen tightly until spring. 


Forestallers 


In the Middle Ages the forestal- 
ler, who piled up a lot of goods in 
order to force high prices from 
consumers, was liable to get his 
ears chopped off. Modern monopo- 
lies are forestallers incorporated, 
and are punished, within a partic- 
ular nation, through anti-trust laws. 
But no laws yet exist against 
monopolies (forestallings) in inter- 
national _ trade. Brazil controls 
coffee, Russia platinum, Chile salt- 
petre, Germany and France potash, 
Great Britain tin and rubber. 

British rubber magnates want 
the price of rubber never to fall 
below 42c a pound, which repre- 
sents a fair profit for the average 
grower of plantation rubber. To 
maintain that price the Stevenson 
Plan became effective in 1919. 
When rubber falls below 42c grow- 
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ers must curtail production; when it 
mounts above, they may produce to 
capacity. The Stevenson Plan 
prevents loss to growers, but does 
not restrict their profits. And their 
profits may mean loss to rubber 
consumers, who are thus forestalled. 

U. S. rubber manufacturers stand 
as such forestalled consumers. They 
use 75% of the world’s rubber 
and control very little of produc- 
tion. Since it happens that the 
current price of rubber is 36c a 
pound the Stevenson Plan will call 
for a 10% plantation restriction by 
Feb. 1. Yet there are fairly large 
stocks of crude and scrap rubber in 
the U. S. The price will not jump 
wildly. 

None the less, U. S. rubber man- 
ufacturers are at the mercy of 
British growers. Vexed, last week 
Firestone, Goodrich, U. S. Rubber, 
Goodyear, Ajax, Fisk, Kelly-Spring- 


Packard, Studebaker and other in- 
terested firms into their compact; 
created a $40,000,000 fund to buy 
up at once 50,000 tons ($30,000,000 
worth) of crude rubber. This will 
be put in storage. If crude prices 
go above 42c a pound, manufac- 
turers can draw on this store or 
the whole amount may be dumped 
against a rising market. 


Notes 


General Motors insured the 100,- 
000 and more employes of G. M. 
subsidiaries for $1,000 each wita 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
last week. The $100,000,000 group 
policy represents as much business 
as Metropolitan Life did in the first 
20 years of its existence. 


Cotton Tariff. No longer may 


field decided to circumvent the fore- 
stallers. They invited General Mo- 
tors, Willys-Overland, Dodge Bros., 
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How to ‘Read the Chart 


First, determine the yearly income you 
must have when you retire. Assume that 
you need $3,000 annually. Next deter- 
mine the principal amount which will 
produce the income required. In our 
example the amount is $60,000. Then 
determine how many productive years 
lie ahead of you. Fof example, assume 
that there are 25. Referring to the chart, 
you will see that you must save $100 
per month for 25 years in order to ac- 
cumulate the principal of $60,000. Over 
this 25-year period, 51% of the principal 
accumulated represents your payments. 
The remaining 499% is accumulated in- 
terest. 


“How Much Should I Save?” 


Our booklet discusses this 
question and describes 
both of our savings 
plans in detail 
a 


Write for Booklet MB-1 








Commissars calculated that 


U. S. cotton enter Russia free 
of duty, for the Council of People’s 





SAVING 
Can‘Build a Fortune 


G\S MANY BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL MEN AND 
WOMEN ARE FINDING OUR 


. PLANS FOR SYSTEMATIC 


SAVING PROFITABLE, FREE 
FROM EXACTING CARE,AND 
YET FLEXIBLE ENOUGH 
TO SATISFY THEIR INDI- 
VIDUAL REQUIREMENTS. 


The Two Plans 


PLAN 1 is particularly well adapted to the 
business or professional man. A minimum 
of $100 monthly is required. In 25 years, at 
an average rate of 5%, this plan will accumu- 
late over $58,000, of which only $30,000 
has actually been deposited, the balance being 
accrued interest. 


PLAN 2 aalls for a deposit with us of $20,- 
000 in cash or securities. In 25 years, at an ~ 
average rate of 5%, this plan will accumulate 
an estate of over $67,000. Either plan may 
be terminated at any lesser period for its full 
market value. 


OLD COLONY 


CORPORATION 


Owned and Controlled by 
OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


36 PEARL STREET 38 EXCHANGE PLACE 17 EXCHANGE STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. NEW YORK CITY PROVIDENCE, R. t. 


present. prices U. S. lint can stand 
a tax of three and one-half cents 
a pound and still be cheaper than 
Turkestan cotton. This tariff was 
promulgated last week, the current 
price of cotton in the U. S. being 
only twelve cents. 


Atlanta. For ten months news- 
papers and magazines have car- 
ried advertisements stating the ad- 
vantages of Atlanta, Ga., as a 
trade centre, “Gateway to the 
South.” The campaign cost $250,- 
000, and it has succeeded. In ten 
months, 136 new concerns went to 
Atlanta, and 4,630 persons. The 
communal payroll increased by $7,- 
000,000 yearly. Pleased, Atlanta 
businessmen began last week to col- 
lect $1,000,000 to continue this na- 
tional advertising of their city for 
another three years. 


Tears for Love 


It was a_ superstition—one 
of those strange beliefs as in- 
tangible as the wraiths in an 
old English abbey. They said 
that pearls were tears. ... 
The tears of veiled empresses, 
in shadowed throne rooms. The 
tears of kings, lost forever to 
power. Tears for love, which 
could never be requited—for 
ambition, which could never 
be fulfilled—for hope, which 
could never know realization. 


The occasion which called for 
such writing in behalf of a store, 
was a great one. With the pomp 
of an abdicating dynasty the Man- 
hattan jewel firm of Dreicer was 
about to close its doors forever. 
Booklets opalescent with suave, 
serene opportunities to buy were 
being sent out under the guidance 
of Ivy Lee, unique public relations 
counsel (TIME, Oct. 4). As an item 
there was pictured modestly in a 
neat corner: 


A pair of earrings, two per- 
fectly matched pearls with 
square cut diamonds. Price 
thirty-five thousand dollars, less 
thirty-three and one-third per 

cent. 


To cast the final spell over the 
last and final sale of the gems of 
Dreicer there were issued memora- 
bilia of this glamorous House. 


. 


To the post-war U. S. of the 
"70s came one Jacob Dreicer, young 
pop-eyed Polish Jew, his ear-locks 
but recently sheared off his pious 
head. A sterner immigration 
guard would have suspected him 
of exopthalmic goitre. As it was, 
no difficulties were made against 
his landing at the Battery. 


“Where can I get gold for all 
this currency of the Confederate 
States of America?” was his first 
question. But Jacob Dreicer had 
another recourse for livelihood. On 
the inside of his innermost shirt 
he had sewed little velvet sacks, 
and each little velvet sack held a 
pearl. He knew pearls and emer- 
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alds, rubies and sapphires. In a 
way he knew diamonds too, but he 
did not like them, least of all when 
he saw them wired on the stom- 
acher of the Manhattan dame of a 
Civil War profiteer. And he did 
love pearls; liked to caress them 
against his cheek. He knew where 
he could get them. They were 
sewed on the bridal finery of Jew- 
ish girls in Poland; they were 
beaded on the silk and velvet covers 





JACOB DREICER 
Pearls before wine 


of the Blessed Scroll of Laws in 
synagogues. Cossacks brought 
pearls to the Polish Jews; carried 
them from beyond the Caucasians, 
from Bokhara, and Tiflis and Bag- 
dad; traded them to Jews for 
prized utensils. But these Amer- 
icans, sports of war and wealth, 
knew nothing of pearls... only 
the jangling of diamonds. 

Jacob Dreicer rented a basement 
room, sorted his pearls, graded 
them, matched them into the fin- 
est necklaces. He made up a 
necklace of emeralds and _ pearls 
for Mrs. Isaac Bell, for $5,500. 
Later the centre’ pearl alone 
of this necklace brought $90,000, 
money that went to_ establish 
the Bell Home for Gentlewomen. 


Twenty years inthe U.S. brought 
him some wealth. So he moved to 
Fifth Avenue. Delmonico’s was 
next door. Bankers and merchants 
would be there, eager to crowd 
about his table. As they poured 
their wine, he poured his pearls 
on the table, rubies, emeralds and 
sapphires. He taught them beauty 
in gems and they bought for their 
women. Some began to buy for 
investment, for he proved how 
the values of precious stones mount. 


His son Michael had even a 
finer genius for matching jewels. 
Mrs. McKinley, wife of the one- 
time President, loved to come to 
their store. She would be dressed 
in a slim-waisted jacket, with leg- 
of-mutton sleeves, an amiable gen- 
tlewoman whom Michael adored. 
One day she gave him a carnation. 
He wanted to pin it to his father’s 
lapel, but Jacob told him to take 
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He didn’t hurt 
a bit! 


Your dentist is an im- 
portant guardian of 
your health. Consult 
him twice a year. He 
can keep your teeth 
and gums healthy, 
prevent decay and 
ward off serious sick- 
ness that often origi- 
nates in the mouth. 





















A out of 5 


wait too long! 


As you mingle with crowds remember that four 
persons out of every five who pass the age of forty 
may contract dread pyorrhea either through careless- 
ness or ignorance. 

At the first sign of tender bleeding gums go to your 
dentist for an examination and start using Forhan’s 
for the Gums. 

If used regularly and used in time Forhan’s will 
prevent pyorrhea or check its progress. Ask your 
dentist about Forhan’s for the gums. He will un- 
doubtedly recommend it as your regular dentifrice. 
It contains a percentage of Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid 
which has been used by dentists for the last 15 years 
in the treatment of pyorrhea. 

It cleanses the teeth and at the same time protects 
you against pyorrhea which claims four people out 
of every five. 

You can’t afford to gamble with your health and 
happiness. Don’t wait for pyorrhea’s symptoms. 
Stop at your druggist’s for a tube of Forhan’s and 
start playing safe today! All druggists, 35c and 60c 
in tubes. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. - Forhan Company, New York 


rhatys 


FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE -®-: IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 



































it home, press it. When the boy 
left the store, he discovered that 
he had lost the flower. How meet 
his father’s ire? At dinner that 
night he had a carnation in his 
buttonhole. It was the exact dup- 
licate, in minute detail, of Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley’s carnation, which Father 
Jacob had found. “Michael,” said 
Jacob, who hac the original in his 
pocket, “‘you’re a good matcher.” 

Michael was all of that. It was 
he who brought together the pearls 
of a Philadelphia financier’s 
$1,500,000 neck'ace. That was the 
Dreicers’ masterpiece, and Michael 
spent more than half his life creat- 
ing it. He died in 1921, his father 
a month later. 

During the 60 years that Dreicer 
& Co. has been in business, it has 
so'd $100,000,000 of ornaments, 
$65,500,000 during the past 20 
years. Last week it was being 
dissolved. Every piece of jewelry 
in the bronze and_ black-faced 
store at Fifth Avenue and 46th 
Street was being sold—like so 
many baubles in a bargain base- 
ment—for one-third off. There 
wasa necklace of perfectly matched 
pearls, the finest piece in the store, 
to be sold for $250,000, with the 
sale’s one-third to be deducted. 


MILESTONES 





Born. To Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Tyre (“Bobby”) Jones II, a son, 
Robert Tyre Jones III; in Atlanta. 


Engaged. Joan Whitridge, grand- 
daughter of Poet-Pundit Matthew 
Arnold and great granddaughter of 
Headmaster Thomas Arnold of 
Rugby; to Harry Forsyth. Her 
mother, Mrs. F. W. Whitridge, of 
Manhattan, is Matthew Arnold’s 
daughter, Lucy, who was in part 
responsible for his visits to the 
U. S. (1883 and 1886). The fastid- 
ious Arnold, England’s_ apostle 
of culture, was little pleased with 
the U. S., but felt much the same 
toward the England of his day. 
Upon his death in 1888, Oscar 
Wilde remarked: “Poor Arnold, he 
won’t like God.” 

Married. Beatrice Munro Schur- 
man, niece of Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, U. S. Ambassador to Ger- 
many; to one Holbrook B. Cush- 
man; in Manhattan. 


hoes for Men 


$6 10 $8 
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A high-grade 
Blucher Oxford 


$7.50 


OccasIONALLy, a shoe is designed which in quality 
and style so obviously outclasses its price as to stand 
practically alone. Such a shoe is this W. L. Douglas black 
calfskin blucher oxford at $7.50. - «2 « It is cut from 
top-grade, full-grain calfskins, has calf-lined quarter and 
Winter-weight oak-tanned sole. Semi-soft French toe and 
pleated tip add the final touches to its smart appearance. 
You'll not be disappointed when you choose this shoe or 
companion shoe in golden brown calfskin. 


One hundred and twenty W. L. Douglas stores in the principal 
cities and shoe dealers everywhere are showing the new Fall and 
Winter styles in W.L. Douglas Shoes for Men, Women and Boys. 


AMERICA'S 
W.L.DOUGLAS SHOE CO. BROCKTON, MASS. 
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Married. Fifi Widener Leidy, 23, 
daughter of Joseph E. Widener 
(Philadelphia capitalist-philanthrop- 
ist-art patron); to one Milton C, 
Holden, 35; in Philadelphia. Early 
this year she divorced her first 
husband, Carter Leidy, with whom 
she eloped when she was 17. 


Married. Marion Angell, daugh- 
ter of President James Rowland 
Angell of Yale; to William Rock- 
efeller McAlpin, grandnephew of 
John D. Rockefeller; in New 
Haven, 


Married. Ruth Fahnestock, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Harris Fahne- 
stock; to A. Coster Schermerhorn, 
broker; in Manhattan. The bride 
drove to and from St. Thomas’s 
Church in a brougham drawn by 
two perfectly matched sorrel horses, 
driven by the coachman who had 
officiated in the same capacity for 
the marriage of her parents. 


Married. Ralph Barton, 35, ar- 
tist, caricaturist; to Germaine 
Taillefere, 34, French composer; 
in “a small Connecticut town,” 
following three weeks’ acquaint- 
ance. This was his fourth mar- 
riage. He met his wife at an 
Alfred Knopf soirée; courted her 
in French. Anita Loos, whose 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes Mr. 
Barton illustrated, was a witness 
at the marriage. 






Died. Henry Simon, 52, Presi- 
dent of the French Chamber’s 
Finance Commission, cubist painter; 
in Paris, of apoplexy, shortly after 
leaving the Chamber. 





Died. Robert LeGrand Johnstone, 


56, President, Chicle Products Com- 
pany (chewing gum); in Ottawa, 
suddenly, of heart failure. 


Died. Charles Ringling, 62, one 
of the seven famed circus brothers, 
sixth to die; at Sarasota, Fla., of 
cerebral hemorrhage. Beginning a 
seven-man show (themselves the 
artists) in their home town, Bara- 
boo, Wis., in 1882, they acquired 
profits the first season of $60 
apiece, which they spent on evening 
clothes and silk hats. By 1890 they 
were competing with Barnum & 
Bailey, whose circus they finally 
bought (1907) for $410,000, gaining 
thereby practical circus monopoly 
of the U. S. and Canada. During 
this material growth they rose from 
boyhood self-education to culture. 
Brother John (sole survivor) was 
recently revealed as an art collector 
(TIME, May 10); Robert, son of the 
late Charles, sings opera in Munich; 
wherever the circus of late years 
has gone, a private dining tent, 
with an English butler, has been 
set up alongside, in case one of the 
brothers should drop in. Art Col- 
lector John and the late Charles 
have also shown financial genius, 
many times doubling by investment 
their income. Charles was the most 
picturesque of all, a sentimentalist. 
Said he: “I go out to the ‘menag- 
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erie,’ and look my monkeys and 
tigers and lions in the face. It is 


there I see my measure. . . . When 
a tiger snaris at me...I look 
him in the face... .What have I 


done that I shouldn’t do?” 


Died. Carl Ethan Akeley, 62, 
explorer, naturalist, sculptor; in the 
Belgian Congo, of hemorrhage. 
(See p. 10) 

Died. William Henry Porter, 65, 
“systematizing genius” of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and the director of 
its open market operations; in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., of heart disease, 
while walking with his wife. At 
25 he was the youngest cashier in 
a major U. S. bank (Chase Na- 
tional). It was he who stimulated 
the trade acceptance, or bill, mar- 
ket in the U. S., whereby a mer- 
chant with time paper on _ his 
hands could easily discount it at 
a bank. He was taken into Mor- 
gan partnership in 1911, simul- 
taneously with Thomas William 
Lamont. 

Died. Austin Phelps Cristy, 76, 
founder and onetime editor and 
publisher of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram; in Worcester, by sui- 
cide. Starting the paper with $300 
capital, he sold it for more than 
$1,000,000. 

Died. Claude Monet, 86, chief 
painter of the impressionists; in 
Giverny, France. After early dis- 
couragements from his father and 
the critics, he won, some time be- 
fore old age, universal recognition 
for his singularly poetic land- 
scapes, examples of which are 
frequent in U. S. museums. Georges 
Clemenceau, his life-long friend, 
was with him at the end, in- 
consolable. 

Died. Deborah Revere, 90, 
great-granddaughter of Paul Re- 
vere (“One if by land, and two if 
by sea’); in Montclair, N. J 


Died. Sport, St. Boniface dog, 
which bit a woman who was pulling 
its mistress’ hair; in Winnipeg, 
by chloroform, following city trial 
and sentence. 


An epitaph was last week dis- 
covered at Wetumpka, Ala.: 
Here lies the body of Solomon Peas, 
Under the daisies and under the trees. 
Peas is not here—only the pod, 
Peas shelled out; went home to God. 








MISCELLANY 


Swine 








In Kewanee, IIl., one Glenn Beall, 
farmer, turned 50 hogs into a field 
of corn that had been under water 
for a long time. The grain had 
sprouted, turned to mash, fer- 
mented; greedily the hogs guffed 
and snuzzled. Soon a warm para- 
dise bloomed in their brutish hides. 
They ran in circles, tottering. 
They knocked each other down, 


Save Fuel! 
Speed up steam heat and 


secure continuous heating 
comfort 


VEN a beautiful house is not a home unless it is 
adequately and economically heated. With Hoffman 

No. 2 Vacuum Valves you can have just the right tempera- 
ture of radiator heat to meet outside weather conditions. 
You can have this comfortable heating and save money 


at the same time. 


Hoffman Vacuum Valves make 
a remarkable improvement on 
any one-pipe steam system be- 
cause they keep out The Heat 
Thief—AIR. This means quick- 
er heat in radiators. And they 
will hold their heat much long- 
er after fires are banked. 

Furthermore, these advan- 
tages can be secured at a saving 
of one-third of your previous 
fire costs. 

The coupon below will bring 
you an intensely interesting 
book explaining in simple words 
why Hoffman Vacuum Valves 
produce such an increase in 
your heating comfort and at 
the same time, save so much 


fuel. 
TEST ONE VALVE 


EVEN a single valve on your 
worst radiator indicates how 
great an improvement a com- 
plete equipment would be. You 
can obtain Hoffman Vacuum 
Valves at your neighborhood 
heating and plumbing shop. 
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VACUUM VALVES 


LOCK OUT THE HEAT THIEF -AIR 








HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. V4, 25 West 45th Street, New York City 


The house I occupy has steam heat. Send me the booklet, ‘‘Locking the 


Door Against the Heat Thief.” 
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NEW WHITE CLOVER 


HONEY 


IN THE COMB 


$1.75 per 10 pounds. 
Extracted honey, $1.50 per 10 Ib. pail. 


We pay postage or ex- 
press charges and guar- 
antee satisfaction or 
money refunded. Five 
per cent discount on 
hundred pound lots. 


Produced exclusively from clovers. 


The Busy Bee Apiary 


Roseville, Ohio 





Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on_ diet entitled 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency ’’ has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Heaith Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to ph«sical welfare. 













This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal wcight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician, 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 

HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE VB-578 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


This Enjoyable 
New Way 
Keep youthful. Enjoy 
radiant health and vi- 
tality Use the new 
scientific Battle Creek 
“Health Builder”—a 
method endorsed by 
the medical profession 
and used in leading 
health centers, which 
over §0,000 men and 
women of all ages have 
employed to keep fit 


Better Than 
a Skilled -Masseur 


Massage and vibration, 

two of the greatest 

known aids to health, 

are combined in the 

“Health Builder.” 15 

minutes a day of easy 

enjoyable exercise de- 

* —— velops the entire body 
dawned the world d 
- — stimulates body 
r” daily, m her home functions—makes you 

feel and look likea new 

person. You get a combined massage-vibratory treatment 
better than a skilled masseur could give you—and without 
any effort on your part. Guard your health! Wnite at once 
for our valuable free book—“Keeping Fit in Fifteen Minute: 


a Day,” with series of home exercises. 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 


Room DB-2118 Battle Creek, Mich. 











made love. Seven fell into a creek 
and drowned. Thirteen, eating too 
much of the alcoholic _ seed, 
perished in agony. Sitting safely 
on a fence, Farmer Glenn Beall 
watched a scene not unlike the one 
a Greek saw when amorous swine 
on an island suggested the story 
of Circe; or that which took place 
in the country of the Gadarenes 
when a whole herd, possessed of 
devils, rushed down the steep into 


the sea. 


Deer 


Near Menominee, Mich., one 
Osear Lebouf_ sighted’ through 
underbrush, squeezed his rifle-trig- 
ger, went crashing through the 
bushes after his’ bullet. Still 
twitching on the ground lay a 
buck deer. “Sapristi!” muttered 
Mr. Lebouf. “She sure ees one 
fine head of horns. By gar, I 
feex him, queeck!” Forgetting his 
gun he fumbled in his pocket for 
his shipping license, whipped it 
out, tied it to a horn. ‘“Sac’ bleu, 
no man can come an’ take heem 
now,” whispered Mr. Lebouf. He 
proudly examined the body to see 
where his bullet had _— struck. 
Tickled back to consciousness by 
Mr. Lebouf’s fingers, the buck 
leaped up, off, away.* “Nom de 
nom! Crees’ de Kilvert!’” com- 
mented Mr. Lebouf, discovering 
that his rifle was still in his 
hands. 


. . . 


Lynch Bros. 


In Manhattan, one John Lynch, 
life resident of Sing Sing Prison 
for a murder, was permitted— 
handcuffed and accompanied by a 
guard—to attend the funeral of 
his brother, James (“One-Eye’’) 
Lynch, executed in Trenton, N. J., 
two days before, for a murder. A 
sharp-eared (or sentimental) news- 
gatherer heard Lifer Lynch mutter 

. . y 
beside the bier: “It doesn’t pay. 


Nose 


At New Haven, Conn., one Frank 
Fusaris, grocer, saw one Angelo 
Cavallaro, barber, fingering his 
nose. Infuriated, the grocer leaped 
at the barber, chewed off the of- 
fensive nose, spat out the blood. 
Last week the courts fined him 
$5,000 mayhem damages, in favor 
of Barber Cavallaro. 
Sleep 

At midnight, on the Frankfurt- 
Hamburg express, a girl, 9, got 
out of her berth. She climbed up 
on the roof of the car. There she 
slept. When the train reached 
Hamburg a brakeman brought her 
down, chilly, but well-rested, re- 
turned her to her mother. The 
older woman apologized. Un- 
fortunate, most unfortunate—not 
surprising. Her daughter was a 
somnambulist. 


*A not uncommon thing for a knocked- 
down deer to do. A bullet clipping a deer 
at the base of the horns or just above the 
spine will often stun the animal for some 
time. Experienced deerslayers invariably 
sever their kill’s jugular vein immediately 
upon reaching it, in the interests of safety, 
mercy, and to bleed the meat while it is 
still warm. 








THE PRESS 


Pidgin Ad 


English-speaking residents of 
Honolulu and adjacent Pacific cen- 
tres lately marveled, puzzled, then 
chuckled over an advertisement in 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin (even- 
ing; circulation, 16,000). On other 
pages were the conventional dis- 
plays prescribed by U. S. copy- 
artists — tobacco broadsides, 
department store revelations, bank 
announcements. But up in_ the 
corner of one page was the ad- 
vertisement of Musa-Shiya the 
Shirtmaker, who was either the 
shrewdest of merchants or blessed 
with the good offices of the most 
quick-witted of advertising ad- 
visers. 

Beside a delicate spider-scrabble 
of Japanese characters stood Musa- 
Shiya himself, fretted forth in 
blackest ink with his bare _ toes 
tweaking at each other through 
their sandal-thongs, his best 
kimono hanging in polite folds and 
his two hands clasped solicitously 
beneath an amiable squint-eyed 


grin. 
MUSA-SHIYA the SHIRTMAKER 


(Also kimono make & Dry good 
sell) 
obviously aimed to please. 
“This time,” said his message, 
“I was importent onnounuce for 


all lady 


LADY NECKTIE 
CREEP DE CHINE 

“All color and other one fancy 
patten.” 

If Musa-Shiya did not, like Ed- 
ward S. (“Playboy”) Jordan, U.S. 
automobile manufacturer,* insist 
upon writing his own copy, how 
understanding a person must his 
interpreter have been! 

“Well, if you saw this neckties 
you came right away purchase 
me. Sappose no more necktie how 
did you had a stylish this time 
I say so. All right. 

bd “How Finding : 

“Until finding Musa-Shiya Shap 
please King Street go for - River. 
Before arrived then Fish Market 
came. Do not paused. Advance 
away for River but not until River. 
Then you saw nice sign say so 
Musa-Shiya the Shirtmaker 179. 
That was the places my _ shop. 
Thanks you entered insides _ pur- 
chase me this time.” 

Cosmopolites had seen the same 
sort of thing done by fawning 
Frenchmen in foreign lands—the 
employment of pidgin-English to 
disarm prospective customers—but 
Musa-Shiya’s stroke outdid them 
all. Students of advertising waited 








*Creator of a sport roadster, allegedly 
for his daughter, and then of advertising 
copy to sell it: “‘I am the Playboy. I am 
the companion of people who know where 
they are going. It is a great satisfaction 
to associate with those who possess 
good judgment and good taste—those who 
know what it means to own a wonderful 
horse—those fortunate ones who can _ have 
whatever they want.... A wonderful 
horse, a gorgeous day and all the world 
in tune—a tang in the air—exhilaration— 
life in its ecstasy.” 
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to see what alert U. S. agency 
would first seize upon the idea to 
introduce, say, Turkish tobaccos, 
Italian spaghetti, Swedish locomo- 
tives (“Ay bane one _ strong 
feller”), Negress pancake flour 
(“Hump yo’se’f, boy! Pick up yo’ 
knife an’ fo’k!’?) or Jewish haber- 


dashery (“Oy yoy! Soch a fine 
goo-ods!’’) 


Nast Coup 


Editors and publishers of the 
women’s press, (Harper’s Bazar, 
Good Housekeeping, Delineator, 
McCall’s, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
etc.) bit their nails and stamped 


their feet. Again they had been 
done in by Condé* Nast, sleek 
publisher of Vogue. Especially 


must it have pained Vogue’s glossy 
rival, Harper’s Bazar (a Hearst 
product), to learn that Mr. Nast, 
than whose technique for com- 
mingling business with _ social 
activities nothing smoother was 
ever evolved, was to be the first lec- 
turer in a course on present-day 
fashions in the fine arts depart- 
ment of New York University, a 
course sponsored by Manhattan 
society matrons including Mrs. 
Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. August 
Belmont, Mrs. Reginald de Koven, 
Mrs. Murray Crane, and having 
for its classroom, at fashionable 
three o’clock on Thursdays, the 
ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
Editress Edna Woolman Chase and 
Miss Caroline Duer of the Vogue 
staff were announced as assistant 
lecturers, making it clearer than 
ever that of all fashion publica- 
tions, the Nastian was held pre- 
eminent by New York University 
authorities. Problems and _ topics 
to be treated by Publisher Nast 
and his’ assistants, with dem- 
onstrations by suitable models: the 
heavy woman, the elderly woman, 
good taste in dress, buying and 
selling fashions, the sartorial edu- 
cation of the young, origins of 
men’s fashions. 


Stooping Patrician 

“William Roedel, elevator man at 
the Capitol Theatre, is five feet, 
six inches tall, and weighs 256 
pounds. He is something of a 
landmark in the theatrical district. 
His passengers sometimes have to 
bend themselves into the shape 
of a crescent—” 

More than one newspaper reader 
stopped reading when he got that 
far and examined the headband 
of his newspaper to see if he 
had not picked up the informal 
New York World by mistake. But 
no, it was indeed the New York 
Times. Strange! Something cer- 
tainly had come over that father- 
ly, dignified compendium, some- 
thing that began perhaps, when 
the Times cracked its joke, amaz- 
ing because so unexpected, about 
Fannie Brice’s nose three years 
ago; something that was again 


*Pronounced ‘“‘cawn-day”’. 


tWhen Miss Brice was in Atlantic City, 
N. J., having her olfactory organ straight- 
ened by plastic surgery. Wisecracked the 
Times: “Fannie Brice has had her nose 
condemned and torn down, and is about 


to erect a high-class modern structure on 
the site.” 








Pathfinders 


An advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


CHRISTOPHER CoLuMBUS 
discovered America, 


thus adding a new 
world to the old. Alexander 
Graham Bell discovered the 
telephone, giving the nations 
of the earth a new means of 
communication. Each ven- 
tured into the unknown and 
blazed the way for those who 
came after him. 

The creating of a nation- 
wide telephone gervice, like 
the developing of a new 


world, opened new fields for 
the pathfinder and the pio- 


neer. The telephone, as the 
modern American knows it, 


evident when, last summer, the 
Times 
against 
printing the labored wit of Fun- 
nyman Will Rogers (TIME, Aug. 


departed from its rule 
“features” and began 


16). The Times, patrician of 
the press, was stooping to the 
popular. 


Fatman Roedel was, it seemed, 


an employe of reputation as sub- 
stantial as his physique. Even when 
patrons of the theatre complained 
that he crowded them in his eleva- 
tor, he was retained for his faith- 
fulness. And then had come forgers, 
offering him $15,000 to “look the 





has been made possi- 


ble by the doing of a 


multitude of things 
in the realms of research, 
engineering and business 
administration. 

Its continued advance- 
ment requires constant effort 


in working upon a_never- 


ending succession of seem- 
ingly unsolvable problems. 


Because it leads the way 
in finding new pathways for 
telephone development, the 


Bell System is able to pro- 


vide America with a nation- 
wide service that sets the 
standard for the world. 


other way” while they entered 
an office in the theatre building 
and drew bogus checks. Mr. Roedel’s 
duplicity had been discovered 
through his girl friend, aged 19, 
whose heart he had won with 
free cinema tickets and whom he 
had taken to live with him in a 
$325-per-month Fifth AvVenue 
apartment in his sudden, _ill-got 
prosperity. She had given him away 
by bragging to an old friend of 
Mr. Roedel’s, the box office man of 
another theatre, about the new ice- 
making machine in her $325 apart- 
ment. 
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THEATRE 


New Plays 


The Desert Song. The belle of Paris 
tires of the city, seeks romance 
in torrid Morocco. There she is 
wooed by the son of the French 
governor, mildly. The youth war- 
bles: 

My passion is gentle 
My appeal is mental. 

It is of no avail. She cuts his 
face with a whip. In a twinkling 
he appears as no less a figure 
than the “Red Shadow,” leader of 
native insurgents. Masked, the 
Flaming Youth makes successful 
love in the desert fashion. In the 
East when a man claps his hands 
twice, slaves rush out, carry the 
designated women off to be bathed 
and anointed, then served up to 
their lord and master. Herein, the 
high producer clapped his hands 
and 90-odd chorines went to the 
showers. There is a mystery 
and a romance about the East. 
A huge cast, gorgeous settings, 
some good singing and Vivienne 
Segal make The Desert Song al- 
luring, but the sands of Broadway 
do not burn. 





Beyond the Horizon. Just over 
the circle of patched hills, where 
the sun goes, lies the elusive beauty 
that, to Robert Mayo, is abundant 
life. Always he has felt the im- 
perious urge to follow in search 
of it. When finally the oppor- 
tunity appears—a chance to ship 
on his uncle’s boat—he suffers it 
to pass because love for Ruth 
Atkins holds him to the farm. 
Robert’s brother, Andrew, has also 
fallen under Ruth’s spell. Inca- 
pable of bearing the constant sight 
of her in the arms of his brother, 
Andrew, a born farmer, seeks refuge 
in the ship that Robert has for- 
saken. Both men cross their natures. 
Both come to ruin. After futile 
years of wandering, Andrew finds 
his. way back to the fields. Robert, 
dying of tuberculosis and despair, 
stumbles to the top of the hill 
for a last earthly vision of the 
horizon that had always beckoned 
to him. Dead, he enters who can 
say what felicity? 

The production is _ beautiful. 
After doing the Babbitts for al- 
most a year, Robert Keith covers 
himself with glory as the dreamer 
of the hill. Aline MacMahon, 
woodenly hopeless, is the woman 
who saved neither others nor her- 
self. 

The Constant Wife. And what 
have the privations of monogamy 
to do with wifely constancy? 
queries W. Somerset Maugham ina 
play for children over _ sixteen. 
His heroine, Constance Middleton 
(Ethel Barrymore), observes her 
husband’s liaisons with an indul- 
gent smile, tacitly assumes the 
right to go and do likewise—and 
does. Her husband can take it or 


leave it. As the curtain falls, he 


takes it with a hard gulp, while 
she sweeps off to Italy for a six 
weeks’ amorous sojourn with her 
bachelor admirer. 
in “infinitely 


A daughter is 
more competent 





ETHEL BARRYMORE 


“slender, 36, super-charming” 


hands,” a boarding school. Love 
had slipped away years before. 

Playwright Maugham presents 
what, a decade or two ago, would 
have been termed a “problem 
play,” done with a modish super- 
ciliousness. He offers two reasons 
for a woman’s being faithful to 
an errant spouse: her debt for 
board and lodging; her naturally 
monogamous nature as contrasted 
with the more catholic affections 
of the male. In the play the first 
cause for fidelity is blotted out 
by Constance’s solvent enterprise 
in the interior decorating business. 
As for the second, it is simply 
an argument advanced by a Vic- 
torian mother-in-law with urbane 
cynicism, who declares that the 
only test of true love is whether 
you can use your husband’s tooth- 
brush. 

The dialogue is conscious of its 
own glitter. The audience is 
aware that actors settle themselves, 
preen themselves, for the utter- 
ance of shining platitudes, univer- 
sal conversation in the _ pseudo- 
Voltairian manner. Ethel Barry- 
more’s acting is the stage Ethel 
of recent years, to which an Ethel- 
drawn audience responds’ with 
laughter, palpably content. 

Percy Hammond: “Miss Barry- 
more slender, fair, 36 and 
super-charming.” 


Say It With Flowers. Brock 
Pemberton, impresario, is experi- 
menting with an_ aftertheatre 
theatre, apparently with success. 
For his first 11:30 p. m. show, 
he presents. Pirandello’s Man, 
Beast, and Virtue, at the Garrick 
Theatre on Tuesday, Wednesday 


and Friday nights. The other 
current Pirandello play, Naked, 
might lead theatregoers to sup- 
pose that this one from the same 
pen is also dull, verbose, unthe- 
atrical. They will be surprised, 
for in none of Broadway’s nu- 
merous playhouses is such a con- 
stant, hilarious furor maintained. 
With hands discreetly hiding the 
lips that betray unseemly amuse- 
ment, the audience chortles fur- 
tively but distinctly. For this 
Pirandello play is broad. 

Sea Captain Petella, a blustering 
fellow, who returns to his wife 
once every three months or s0, 
absolutely refuses to do _ his 
natural duty as a husband. He 
wants no more children. Professor 
Paolina assumes the Captain’s 
domestic responsibilities with em- 
barrassing consequences. Mrs, 
Petella will have a child. How to 
make the home-coming Captain do 
his duty on a 24-hour leave, thus 
afford a _ respectable explanation 
for the oncoming offspring—ah, 
that is for the doctors and apoth- 
ecaries to work out. This play is 
something for every editor of a 
respectable dramatic column _ to 
worry about. 


Osgood Perkins, who scored so 
high as the very wise-cracker in 
Loose Ankles, now takes over the 
perturbations of Professor Paolina 
with equal success. Carlotta Ir- 
win, the harassed Mrs. Petella, 
is to laugh (heartily). In fact, 
the whole show is a riot far more 
entertaining than contemporary 
night clubs. 


Ned McCobb’s Daughter, Carrie, 
is played by Clare Eames, slim, 
high-voltage onetime Lady Mac- 
beth in the late James K. 
Hackett’s Shakespearian swash- 
buckling (crowned by France). Sid- 
ney Howard, who knew what they 
wanted, provides her and_ the 
Theatre Guild with an _ effective 
Down East chariot, brought up to 
daté with a bootleg plot. Carrie’s 
no-account spouse has committed 
the indiscretion of appropriating 
$2,000 in Kennebec ferry fares. 
Babe, a_ genial-villainous, gold- 
toothed brother-in-law from Man- 
hattan lends the sum—when 
allowed to use the family barn 
for liquor storage. As a matter 


of principle, Carrie at length 
enters objection, threatens ex- 
posure; Babe submits; Carrie, 


principle gained, withdraws objec- 
tion. One scene stages the home- 
watched coffin of Father Ned, for 
realistic, mainly risible character 
study. 

Although the _ construction is 
loose-jointed, this is rather good 
old-time melodrama. The dialogue 
has genuine  folk-flavor. Miss 
Eames, fire beneath ice, reminded 
one critic of Queen Elizabeth in 


preposterous court theatricals. 
Alfred Lunt (Babe) shared the 
compliments; Margalo  Gillmore 
pleased as a_ hot-lipped kitchen 


baggage. 
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' Not Genius Enough 
to Go Round... 


One man paints the great 
picture. Another makes a cool 
million in oil. A money-scorn- 
ing scientist finds a new force 
in the ether. A diva thrills 
nations. 


But the artists seldom make 
the millions, nor do scientists 
star on the concert stage. 
Occasionally a genius may 
arise who shines in many roles 
—but there is not enough 
genius to go round, So we 
have an age of specialists— 
of men who know a great deal 
about one particular thing, 
but are very dimly acquainted 
with an infinite number of 
other things. 


LA ’ ’ 


Trade Paper Mind 


TIME is a sure cure for 
what able, active Glenn Frank* 





© A.B., LL.D., M.A.—famed young president of the 
University of Wisconsin; ore-time associate of E. A. 
Filene (often described as “ The Wanamaker of Boston”) 
and later editor of a revivified Century Magazine 


terms the “trade paper mind” 
—with apologies to an ¢s- 
timable, useful class of pub- 
lications.** It offers world 
contacts as an antidote for the 
narrowing force of the daily 
grind. It keeps folks from 
losing sight of the forest on 
account of the trees. 


’ ’ 7 


Ideal Market 


So TIME reaches an ideal 
market for advertised products, 
since its appeal is to the keen- 
minded, forward-looking, alert 
section of the U. S. popula- 
tion. That this section is also 
receptive to the advertiser’s 
appeal is obvious, since high 
standards of intelligence and a 
high standard of living usually 
go hand in hand. Advertisers’ 
appreciation of TIME’s value 
to them is shown by the fact 
that only weeklies of more 
than a million circulation carry 
more advertising than TIME 
(circulation 130,000). 


—_—— 


** Class publications (trade papers) ave said to oumber 
more than 5,000. 





THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
Advertising Manager, Robert L. Johnson, as W. 45th St., New York Gey 


Subscriptions—not accidents 
Every issue regularly is what TIME 
readers want. Of more than 130,000 
families who bought TIME last week, 
94.6%, were on the subscription list. | 
Only 5.4% bought news-stand copies. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 






For Christmas 


The Treasured Gift 


i] wWEBSTER’S ¥y 


COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


—the best abridged dictionary. It is 
based upon Webster’s New Interna- , 
tional. 106,000 Voca terms; dic- | 
tionary of Biography; Gazetteer; rules , 
of punctuation, use of capitals, a! vie | 
oenss foreign 3 etc. 1256 pages; | 
1700 illustrations. 


The thin-paper edition is especially 
handsome and convenient to han- 
dle. Art Canvas binding, $5.00; 
Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


Purchase of your bookseller; or send 
order and remittance 
direct to us; or write 
forinformation.Free 
: specimen pages 
if youmention 

Time. 


The Books You Can’t Get Elsewhere 
May Be Rented For A Nominal Fee! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, out- 
of-print and curious books chosen largely by them- 
selves. 

i Limited editions, privately printed items, un- 
expurgated translations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely unique service. 


You may now read without buying, at moderate 


cost, both the quaint old books and the extra- 


ordinary new ones. 


Please state occupation or profession when 


] writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-2 
45 West 45th Street 
New York City. 


Sheridan rightly said: 
‘‘An oyster may be 
crossed in love.”’ 


Out of such paradoxes 
TIME extracts the nug- 
gets of truth. 


(See Coupon on Page 2.) 





BOOKS 
FICTION 








Shiloh 


The Story.* Out of the tempes- 
tuous waters of Leghorn Harbor 
and in upon the pitching deck of 
the U. S. clipper, Witch of the 
West, towards the evening of the 
8th of July, 1822, is tossed a frail 





ELINOR WYLIE 
. . « Each rock, flower, cloud and 
zephyr 


figure of perfections angelic rather 
than human. Its youthful, milk- 
white features are serene in ap- 
parent death. David Butternut, 
young and gigantic able seaman, 
trembles at the sight. Only a few 
hours before he has knocked dead 
a man who, though an arrant 
scoundrel, bore just such a sera- 
phic countenance. Now remorse- 
ful and half afraid lest this be 
his victim’s ghost, David kneels, 
chafes the seeming corpse’s slender, 
blue-veined wrists, and quite dis- 
regarding the tempest, whispers 
long, soulful entreaties that the 
visitor return to life. At length 
the angel’s eyes, of divinest cerule- 
an blue, open, and in accents of 
which the elegance is matched only 
by their incongruousness in the 
midst of a hurricane, a cultivated 
voice expresses heartfelt apprecia- 
tion for timely succor under dis- 
commoding circumstances. 

By the coincidences of the place 
and the date, of the books in the 
rescued youth’s. velveteen coat 
pockets, and by characteristic senti- 
ments on liberty, death, diet and 
various conventions including mat- 
rimony which he soon voices, it 
comes evident that our hero is Poet 
Shelley, until now supposed to have 
been drowned, recovered and cre- 
mated on the Leghorn beach. This 
identity is masked, however, for 
the fiction’s sake, under a name 


*THeE ORPHAN ANGEL—Elinor Wylie— 
Knopf ($2.50). 





Lord Byron used to call his lonely- 
hearted friend, Shiloh. 


Not many days are required to 
restore Shiloh to his best blithe 
spirits and make of him an aston- 
ishingly tough and adept jack-tar. 
He is but little concerned for his 
bereft Mary, back in Italy, becom- 
ing passionately interested in 
David’s account of a lovely maiden 
in distress in wilderness America. 
David’s locket shows Silver Cross, 
twin sister of the man slain by 
David, to be of utmost virginal 
beauty. Ever the champion of 
such females, Shiloh sets off across 
the Appalachians afoot with good- 
hearted David, improvising odes 
to Nature, caroling Greek choruses, 
skimming the rugged terrain with 
strides of flamelike lightness and 
celerity. 

They float down the Ohio on a 
raft with a Captain and a Profes- 
sor. They penetrate fertile Ken- 
tucky, pause in boisterous St. Louis, 
journey through the Southwest with 
grave discomfort from Indians and 
thirst, at last reaching Silver in 
San Diego, Calif. There Shiloh, 
who has successfully resisted five 
wilderness nymphs, all ravishingly 
endowed and more than amiable, 
sends David in his stead to woo 
the lovely object of their odyssey, 
himself reclining on a Pacific head- 
land to ponder his necessity for a 
persistently elusive ideal. 

The Significance. This romantic 
extravaganza is, of course, couched 
in meticulously beautiful language. 
As a book to read it would, how- 
ever, be more enjoyable if one 
knew more often just where to 
have it. There are stretches of 
subtlest burlesque, where whiskey- 
swilling mountaineers and gory red- 
skins discourse like Oxford dons 
while Shiloh, in his high-flown 
worship of the spirit of Liberty, 
postures with amusing extrava- 
gance. But this humor loses its 
edge when brought into abrupt 
contact with similar scenes serious- 
ly intended to be affecting. The 
poetry and sweep of primitive 
America are breathtaking until 
chapter after chapter piles up in 
which each rock, flower, cloud and 
zephyr, each meal, word and ges- 
ture of the poet-hero, is decorated 
with its precisely weighed set of 
adjectives and adverbs, all arranged 
in sensitive perfection but tend- 
ing soon to surfeit. 

The Author is scarcely of the 
present, so devoted is she to 
the pursuit of artistic niceties in 
the crystalline world of her imagi- 
nation, where the current date is 
from 1700 to 1850 A. D. Out of 
this world have come two volumes 
of verses, Nets to Catch the Wind 
and Black Armor, and two poetic 
novels, Jennifer Lorn and The 
Venetian Glass Nephew. The outer 
person who walks tall, imperious, 
wide-eyed and high-strung among 
mortals, is the daughter of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s onetime Solicitor 
General, the late Henry Martyn 
Hoyt; the second wife of Poet- 
Colyumist William Rose Benet of 
The Saturday Review. 
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Falcon 


WuHite Fatcon—Harold Lamb— 
McBride ($2). In the odorous back 
room of a Lenox Avenue delicates- 
sen store, presided over by one Moe 
Mintz, caroused and sang some 25 
hairy-skinned, roving-eyed stalwarts 
in evening dress, and 40 other 
bravos, also swarthy and deep- 
voiced, uniformed in rakish, many- 
hued military costumes. At length 
their leader arose, produced sheets 
of galley proof and read from mid- 
night until nearly dawn. Eyes 
bright with reminiscence of long 
marches over wintry steppes, fierce 
battles with Turk and _ hillsman, 
daring brutalities, savage sports 
and brotherly fealty beneath the 
little stars of Russia, the emi- 
grés listened raptly. Cheers, mur- 
mured applause, snatches of wild 
song punctuated the narrative. 
Came an. Irish patrolman to quell 
disturbance, to depart five dollars 
richer. 

Thus, recently, in Manhattan, did 
exiled Cossacks of the Kuban, 
Don and Astrakhan brotherhoods— 
once terrors of the Tsar’s foemen, 
now U. S. taximen, waiters, de- 
signers, dish-scrubbers—receive this 
adventure tale. They bought 40 
copies. Author Lamb’s simple, stern 
recital is of the historic raid on 
Urgench, by the salt Sea of Aral, 
by Don Cossacks pledged to Tsar 
Boris Godunov (16th Century). The 
title is what one slim superhero 
was called by his proud fellows. 


HUMOR 
Sop to Wolf 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF MARTHA 
HEPPLETHWAITE—F rank Sullivan— 
—Boni & Liveright ($2). Colyumist 
F, P. A. of the New York World’s 
“Conning Tower” once went on a 
vacation. Who should come bounc- 
ing in to take his place but a little 
Irishman from the World’s city 
room, Reporter Frank Sullivan, in 
emergencies a funnyman. World- 
readers jumped for joy. The famed 
“Conning Tower” soon became posi- 
tively laughable. And so it goes. 
When F. P. A. came back, World- 
readers practiced jumping until his 
next vacation. In the meantime, 
and even now, Reporter Sullivan 
writes pieces for p.1 of section II 
in the World, pieces about his sec- 
retary, Miss Hepplethwaite, famed 
for her tinkling garters and acro- 
batic shorthand; about rescuing 
people from drowning; about sus- 
pender buttons, Friday the 13th, 
Christmas cards, the mashing sit- 
uation and many another matter 
over which most people’ skim 
thoughtlessly. Of these pieces, a 
great many, perhaps too many, 
are here republished, in an effort 
to keep the wolf at Reporter Sul- 
livan’s door wagging his tail, a 
mood in which Reporter Sullivan 
eminently deserves to have all his 
wolves. 


Io” x F 


SWEET AND Low—Liggett Rey- 
nolds—Simon & Schuster ($1.25). 





Factually describing nonsense is _ 


THE CREAM .... 


ported in TIME text. 


season’s literature. 
Science, History, Philosophy 


ON THE TRAIL OF ANCIENT MAN 
Roy Chapman Andrews*—Put- 
nam ($6). “Asia is the mother of 
the continents!” 

FALLODON PAPERS—Viscount Grey 
—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). States- 
man’s recreations; with woodcuts. 

THE NATURE OF THE WORLD AND 
oF MAN—by 16 members of the 
Faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago—University of Chicago Press 
($4). For a knowledgeable concept 
of the cosmos. 

THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE— 
Jerome Dowd—Century ($5). A 
synthesis in perspective. 

THE PANCHATANTRA—Translated 
by Arthur W. Ryder—University of 
Chicago Press ($4). Wisdom from 
east of Aesop. 

WHITE WATERS AND BLAcK—Gor- 
don MacCreagh—Century ($5). 
Serious-minded Amazon exploration 
boldly chronicled. 

THE GANG—Frederic M. Thrash- 
er—University of Chicago Press— 
($3). A six-years’, first-hand study 
of 1,813 crime clubs. 

MISSISSIPPI STEAMBOATIN’—Her- 
bert and Edward Quick—dHolt ($5). 
Vivid history of a colorful epoch. 

Biography 

H. R. H., THE PRINCE OF WALES 
—Major F. E. Verney, M. C— 
Doran ($3.50). The solid side of a 
social arbiter. 

DARWIN — Gamaliel Bradford — 
Houghton Mifflin ($3.50). The soul 
of a legend. 

ISRAFEL: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
EpcarR ALLAN PorE—Hervey Allen 
—Doran (2 vols. $10). All the light, 
all the shade, of Edgar Allan Poe. 

DEMOSTHENES—Georges Clemen- 
ceau—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 
Spiritually, an autobiography. 

Mr. CHARLES, KING OF ENGLAND 
—John Drinkwater—Dorun ($5). A 
merry monarch, disgracefully fas- 
cinating. 

EIGHT YEARS WITH WILSON’S 
CABINET—David F. Houston—Dodu- 
bleday, Page (2 vols. $10). A bus- 
iness man reflects on Administra- 
tion, 


q There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 
sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 
Book Editor. Not all the good books are here advertised; 
but all the books here advertised are good. 

q They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Each 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 





Roy CHAPMAN ANDREWS* 

Fiction 
MARCABRUN — Ramon Guthrie — 
Doran ($2.50). A twelfth century 


troubadour and Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine. 


WINNIE-THE-PooH—A. A. Milne 
—Dutton ($2). Christopher Robin 
thought it was a boy, but it wasn’t. 

BELLARION, THE FORTUNATE—Ra- 
fael Sabatini—Houghton Mifflin 
($2.50). Mediaeval scholar into Re- 
naissance warrior. 


CORDELIA CHANTRELL — Meade 
Minnigerode—Putnam ($2). Belle 
of Richmond, toast of Charleston. 

THE FACE oF SILENCE—Dhan Go- 
pal Mukerji—Dutton ($2). Legend 
of a Calcutta convent, by a west- 
ernized Hindu. 


THE HaArD-BoILeD VirGIN—Fran- 
ces Newman—Boni & Liveright 
($2.50). A sophisticated Southern 
aristocrat learns about herself. 

THE WORLD OF WILLIAM CLIs- 
soLD—H. G. Wells—Doran (2 vols. 
$5). An intelligent 20th Century 
Briton recapitulates frankly. 

Less THAN KiN—Charles Cald- 
well Dobie—John Day ($2). The 
wine of a girl’s life pressed out in 
California. 

Mitya’s Love—Ivan Bunin— 
Holt ($2). A Russian boy’s yearn- 
ings. 

Lorp Ratnco—Arnold Bennett— 
Doran ($2).. Grown-up boys gov- 
erning England. 

ANGEL—Du Bose Heyward—Dor- 
an ($2). Southern hill girl. 

FRATERNITY Row—L. & L. Mon- 
trose—Doran ($2). The state uni- 


versity reprimanded, petted, teased. 


WEDLOCK—Jacob Wassermann— 
Boni & Liveright ($2.50). The col- 
lapse of marriage in a chaotic age. 

SHOT Towers—John T. McIntyre 
—Stokes ($2.50). Young bloods, 
hackney tandems, wasp waists; like 
Dickens. 


Verse, Humor 


East Winp—Amy Lowell — 
Houghton Mifflin ($2.25). Her sec- 
ond posthumous volume; narrative 
poems of New England. 

THE YOUNGER MARRIED SET— 
George S. Chappell — Houghton 
Mifflin ($1.75). In Suburbia; illus- 
trated by Gluyas Williams. 


*Substantiator of Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborne’s daring 
hypothesis that central Asia was the point of dispersal of mam- 
malia. Born in Wisconsin 42 years ago, Dr. Andrews is a life- 
long zoologist, an indefatigable 
drove him from his fossil beds this year, to lecture in the U. S. 
on dinosaur eggs, baluchitheria and kindred marvels. 


explorer. Chinese ructions 


@ Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 
readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. Inclose 
cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 4 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































about as profitable as counting 
noses at Times Square. The big 
thing is, do you laugh or don’t you? 
Funnyman Reynolds (nom-de-ma- 
chine, of course) has done the big 
thing. At his book you do laugh, 
and you don’t. Sometimes you weep 
over the staccato chiaroscuro (or 
whatever you prefer to call it) 
of suburban life on Leng Island, 
as lived by the hero, Coleman, and 
his voluptuous Abigail, at least 
that is one of her names. The 
most notable feature of Sweet and 
Low is that its spendthrift publish- 
ers, still the Gallagher and Sheehan 
of publishing, used up an odd lot 
of endpapers to give the volume 
rare old hip-pocket or muff dimen- 
sions, 10 in, x 4 in. 


VERSE 
Collected Stephens 


COLLECTED PorEMS—James Steph- 
ens—Macmillan ($3). Elfin Poet 
Stephens, perfect poet for children 
amd women, though he sometimes 
thinks about attempting man’s 
work, has never before had his 
songs collected. To signalize the 
event his publishers have left his 
preface just as he wrote it, with 
quaint misspellings which add per- 
sonal flavor to an otherwise dull 
tract upon the subtle advantages of 
lyric over epic or prosaic language 
—advantages better seen embodied 
than talked about. But for wry 
Irish oddities like “subtil,” “aristo- 
crate,” “foundamental,” ‘“acceller- 
ate,” the preface were better 
omitted. The poems are the 
thing. 

Here is the small singer longing 
for the solitude of goats upon their 
quiet hillside; he would hunt for 
“something lying on the ground, in 
the bottom of my mind.” Here he 
is telling peasant courtships, with 
a stumbling lilt and a fling of the 
head for mopers and unkind girls. 
Here he is breathing mysteriously 
of natural things, making over the 
great world in small images: 
The wind stood up and gave a shout 
He whistled on his fingers. And 
Kicked the withered leaves about 
And thumped the branches with his 

a 

If pity is great in a poet, and 
it is, small Poet Stephens is of the 
greatest. Having seen Him as often 
as the next Gael, he pities God. 


Kemp 


THE SEA AND THE DuUNES—Harry 


Kemp—Brentano’s ($2). To mas- 
culine Poet Harry Hibbard Kemp, 
neo-Whitmanian, who, bred in Kan- 
sas, has gone around the world on 
25ec and studied “tramping’” for 
years, the sea and its gulls, its 
tidal slime, fog, dunes and shiny- 
footed waves, is a source of life in 
strong, recurrent phases. The first 
two dozen pieces of this volume evi- 
dently reflect a summer = spent 
on Cape Cod with or near a loved 
woman, whose presence is more 


felt than seen. Besides these spans, 
which are briny and refreshing as 
a dory full of mackerel, are some 
painful subjective pieces, some not 
too happy reflections in the classical 
manner and several lyric minia- 
tures of priceless rarity, “The 
Toadstool’s Defense,” “I Heard the 
Marvellous Music of the Birds” 
and “Rain Children,” which opens 
with the lines: 


With all its little silver feet 
The rain is running down the street... 


NON-FICTION 


Dark America 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE— 
Jerome Dowd—Century ($5). Never 
shouting, never crusading, Profes- 
sor Dowd has written perhaps the 
ablest volume on the Negro ques- 
tion yet published. His own exten- 
sive sociological researches he sup- 
plements with quotations from 
many a_ source, including Mark 
Twain, the Chicago Commission on 
Race Relations, Negro poets, psy- 
chology professors. 

First, Professor Dowd explains 
whence the Negro came, what he 
does today and how he does it. In 
the North the Negro is essentially 
a city dweller, inhabiting segregat- 
ed districts—Harlem in New York 
City, the “Black Belt” (old South 
Side) in Chicago. Since the ’80s 
and ’90s, his industrial significance 
has slipped a bit; the Italians beat 
him out of the bootblacking busi- 
ness; the Scandinavians made more 
alert janitors; both the French and 
the Italians put more tasty frills 
into catering; labor unions dogged 
his way in the skilled industries. 
In many Northern cities there is 
among Negroes a greater percent- 
age of women at work than men. 
Professor Dowd’s chapter on the 
Negro in Manhattan is one of the 
best in the book. The colony of 
some 200,000 Negroes in Harlem 
seems to be the best regulated and 
most content in the U. S. Here 
longshoremen* heave cargoes by 
day and frolic by night. Says the 
author: “It is a far cry from the 
katydids and crickets of the rural 
South to the nocturnal jazz of 
Harlem. A wag once remarked 
that, ‘the Jews own New York, 
the Irish run it and the Negroes 
enjoy it.’ ” 

In the South the Negro is at his 
best in the rural districts, at his 
worst in the cities. As the tenant 
of a small farm or as the worker 
in a cotton or tobacco field, he is 
content and productive; but in the 
cities: indolence and vice seem to be 
stimulated. Politics, lynching and 
the relations between low whites 
and Negro women are three of the 
most vexing problems. 

Professor Dowd analyzes various 
schemes for the solution of the 
Negro problem—civil equality, 
amalgamation, colonization, segre- 
gation, creation of a Black Belt 


*This is the most popular vocation of 
Manhattan Negroes. 
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Free State—and finds them all in- 
sufficient or impossible. He con- 
cludes that there is no_ solution, 
that there has always been friction 
where Negroes and Caucasians have 
lived side by side. The Negro’s 
chance of survival is not as good, 
biologically or economically, as the 
Caucasian’s. However, both the 
Negro and the friction will remain 
for centuries. The friction can be 
lessened, but not obliterated, by 
education of the Negro and by a 
less prejudiced attitude on the part 
of the Caucasians. 

Significance. In 600 pages, the 
volume is both readable and ency- 
clopaedic. Professor Dowd has 
much to say and no reason for say- 
ing it except to inform. Unprej- 
udiced in tone, easy in style, the 
book will last. 

The Author. As a youth in South 
Carolina, he chopped cotton with 
Negroes, played with their chil- 
dren, sold them houses and _ land. 
He has sat beside them in class- 
rooms and later had them sit as 
pupils in his own classes. Trained 
at the University of Chicago, he 
is now a Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Oklahoma. For 
25 years he has made a thorough 
study of the Negro problem. No 
“nigger-lover,” no ‘“nigger-hater,” 
Professor Dowd understands dark- 
est America. 


From Sun to Society 


THE NEw UNIVERSE — Baker 
Brownell—Van Nostrand ($4). Mr. 
Brownell, professor of Contempor- 
ary Thought at Northwestern Uni- 
versity (Evanston, IIl.), has at- 
tempted single-handed a task lately 
performed by 16 of his neighbors 
at the University of Chicago.* No 
rivalry was intended; in fact, many 
of the Chicagoans aided Mr. Brow- 
nell with his work, of which the 
subtitle is, “From the Sun, through 
tht formation of the Earth, through 
the evolution of man, to the social 
erder of today.” Where the Chi- 
cavoans tried to state facts terse- 
ly, Mr. Brownell has been discur- 
sive, philosophical, even poetic, 
sometimes at the cost of lucidity, 
more often with stimulating effect. 
Thoughtful, he has provided the 
reader with a graph of the chap- 
ters’ relative difficulty, warning 
them to pore carefully over Kin- 
steinian Relativity and “The Spir- 
itual Approach to the World.” As 
“a tune for the new _ universe, 
2 poem, more or less, on things in 
general,” the book is epical and 
alive. As a source of informa- 
tion for beginners it is a trifle 
advanced, 

(Notices of books of special in- 
terest or significance to students of 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS and _ FOREIGN 
News will be found under those 
headings in TIME.) 

*THE NATURE OF THE WoRLD AND OF 
MAN—16 Members of the Faculty of the 
University of Chicazo—University of Chica- 
go Press (S4). 

THE PENTON PRESS Co., CLEVELAND 
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Christmas is the time to 
replace your old set with the 


newest lignting socket Radiola 


RCA’s famous sets 
tried - tested - perfected 


EW YEAR’S music with the Christmas Radiola. 
The gayest event of the year—and the smartest. 
A whirl of dance tangled in bright streamers. A hap- 
py hubbub of New Year’s Eve noises. 
And the music—a twenty piece orchestra 
perhaps—sounding out clearly over the din. 
Dance following dance—the finest orches- 
tras playing one after another—a turn of a 
finger calling them in. Yet the only musi- 
cal instrument in the room is a Radiola 30. 


You cannot know what possibilities radio 


cert for a crowded drawing room—whatever you 
want, played at the volume you want—and always as 
real as bringing in the orchestra. 


And there are no batteries— just the current of your 
house wires feeding power to an eight 
tube super-heterodyne. Its intricate parts 
are sealed up—and a single finger does the 
tuning. 

With all the new things that are being 
claimed for radio this year, there is scarcely 
one detail that was not put into Radiola 30 


offers for every social occasion, unless you Radiola 30, eight tube a year ago. Now it has been tried—tested 
v . Supe r- be . . 
have heard the new Radiolas. Soft music power speaker built in —and perfected. And it has proved itself 


and loop enclosed. 


for the dinner party—a Philharmonic con- Compl 


Radiolas range in CJe Buy with con- 

price from $115 fidence where 

to $575 —each a you see this 
MADE BY THE’ MAKERS OF THE RADIOTRON an 


leader at its price. 


e 


tervodyne with 


$575 in use! 


sign. 
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